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The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 


' 1440 minutes every day. So is the 


telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away. cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





























Sloop Meteor, Flagship of Commodore Wm. J. Hogg, Corinthian Yacht Club. 
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. T. Russell, Pastor Brookiyn Tabernacle, and author of the 
series of articles on “God’s Chosen People.” See page 539. 
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SAN FRANCISCO YACHTS AND YACHTING 


BY 


ACHTING «is without doubt 

the most healthful sport and 

one of the finest pastimes with 

which one can fill in the idle 

moments, and yet it is surprising to find 

how few people take advantage of the 

splendid sailing ground that San Fran- 

cisco bay and its surrounding waters pre- 
sent. 

The past few seasons have not been 

particularly eventful ones, possibly due to 

the cost of building boats and the use of 


HERBERT HAUSER 


the old and obsolete “Seawanhaka ” rac- 
ing measurement rule. For several years 
past it has been possible for any one to 
pick the various class winners in the 
Pacific Interclub regattas. But at last 
our local yachtsmen are awake, and real- 
ize that racing conditions must be changed 
or the sport will be killed. The universal 
rule which is being used by every club of 
importance in the United States has now 
been adopted. No more will the racing 
machines, such as the Corinthian (an 











Frank Stone’s Presto, Corinthian Yacht Club. Defender of last year’s Perpetual 


Challenge Cup. 
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extreme type), the Presto, the Challenger 
and the Monsoon carry off all the tro- 
phies, for every one will have a chance, 
and when the Interclub Association re- 
gatta is held next September, it is safe to 
say that there will be double the number 
of entries as heretofore. 

Probably no one has done as much for 
yacht racing on San Francisco Bay as 
Commodore Joseph B. Macdonough, for- 
merly of San Francisco, but now promi- 
nent in New York yachting circles. For 
a number of years this millionaire yachts- 
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in the neighborhood of 250, the Aeolian at 
Alameda with 100 members, the California 
at Sheep Island with about 50, the Val- 
lejo at Vallejo, with 100, the South Bay 
Club at Alviso, the extreme southern end 
of the bay, and the newly organized San- 
salito yacht club, which has sprung up 
from the defunct Golden Gate organiza- 
tion. The fleets of the three first men- 
tioued organizations number about the 
same, while the combined fleets of al! 
the other organizations do not figure up 
more than 30 yachts all told. 








D. MacFarland’s sloop Discovery, Corinthian Yacht Club. 


man and thorough good sportsman has 
been presenting the prizes for the Pacific 
Interclub regattas. Commodore Macdon- 
ough is heartily in favor of the change to 
the new Universal rule, and during his 
last visit to San Francisco a year ago 
stated so to the writer. 

At the present time there are seven 
yacht clubs around San Francisco bay, 
the San Francisco at Sausalito, the Corin- 
thian at Tiburon, each with a membership 


The Corinthian Yacht Club was or- 
ganized on March 6, 1886, and has ever 
since been active in all lines of the game. 
Occupying an ideal site off Tiburon, 
which has recently been purchased, the 
members intend to erect a handsome club- 
house, which will have all the accessories 
that are necessary to take care of its large 
membership and especially for the con- 
venience of boat owners. William J. 
Hogg, owner of the sloop Meteor, is com- 
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modore of the club; J. E. McFarlane, of 
the sloop Discovery, vice-commodore ; 
John H. Keefe, for sixteen years port 
captain; H. William Westerfeld, secre- 
tary: (. F. Morel, treasurer, and T. F. 
Tracy and George Wagner, directors. 

The San Francisco Yacht Club, situ- 
ated at Sausalito, has the largest club- 
house on the bay, and is preparing to 
spend $20,009 more in making improve- 
ments, among which will be living apart- 
ments and a dining room. The club was 
organized in 1873, and the present officers 
are Commodore J. J. Hanify, owner of 
the schooner Martha; Lawrence T. Wag- 
ner, owner of the power boat Roamer; 
vice-commodore, H. A. Russell, secretary- 
treasurer, and William G. Morrow and 
Adolph Hillefeld, directors. 

The Aeolian Yacht Club was organized 
in September, 1906, and its handsome 
clubhouse is situated on San Leandro 
Bay, on the eastern shore of ‘Alameda, 
just inside the Bay Farm Island draw- 
bridge, with the safest anchorage of any 
club upon the bay. Its membership is 


composed mainly of young men residing 
in Alameda, and it has had a remarkable 


growth for a new organization. Its first 
clubhouse was destroyed by fire, but two 
vears ago a new one was erected, and the 
club is now in the best of shape. The 
club has two sets of leased ways for its 
members, something that the other organ- 
izations about the hay lack, and the true 
Corinthian spirit makes it a live organi- 
zation. The officers are Commodore Louis 
T. Ward, of the yawl Iola; vice-commo- 
dore Lawrence C. Knight, of the sloop 
Emma; port captain, George Postel; 
treasurer, Sidney Wilson; secretary, Clar- 
ence Badger: directors, Carl Strom, Ben 
Jostand. 

The favorite haunt of the local yachts- 
men is Paradise Cove, a pretty anchorage 
off the Marin County shore. Here the 
hoats rendezvous nearly every Sunday 
the season long, and when there is no 
other cruising ground scheduled, every 
vacht is found headed for the Cove. It is 
here where the clubs generally hold their 
annual clambakes and outdoor games. 
Within a few hundred yards of the cove 
's the famous El Campo picnic grounds. 
and its always husy dancing pavilion. 

McNear’s landing at the entrance of 
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San Pablo bay is another pleasant spot 
for a Sunday cruise, while the Petaluma 
drawbridge is the favorite moonlight night 
cruising point. 

Each club makes the Vallejo cruise 
from two to three times each season, es- 
pecially when some holiday gives an ad- 
ditional day for cruising. Fourth of 
July always finds the Mare Island chan- 
oel filled with yachts from all over the 
bay. It is here that the Pacific Inter- 
club Association holds its annual jinks as 
the guests of the Vallejo yachtsmen. 

I have had the pleasure of cruising all 
over the bay, but it is the Sacramento 
river trip that beats them all. One re- 
quires about two weeks to enjoy this 
cruise in the proper manner. Leaving the 
club on a Saturday or Sunday morning, 
Vallejo is the first stop, sometimes the 
boats on an early and favorable tide of- 
ten make Collinsville or Rio Vista, the 
former being close to the river’s entrance, 
the latter some miles further along. From 
Rio Vista all the way up to Sacramento 
you sail lazily along in the midst of beau- 
tiful orchards, the owners of which are 
always glad to welcome the yachts and 
fill them up with fruits and vegetables. 
When made late in summer, the last 30 
miles is often quite strenuous for the 
amateur tars by the numerous sandbars 
that one unexpectedly encounters. The 
section of the river around Grand Island 
either on the river side or steamboat 
slough is the prettiest part of the river. 
Here the willows run down to the waters’ 
edge, the orchards being hidden by the 
high levees. 

On the return trip the current carries 
one along at a merry clip, and before you 
know it, Suisun Bay is reached, and un- 
less you sail through in the morning, or 
are lucky enough to catch a calm after- 
noon, with an outgoing tide, the shallow 
waters of the bay are generally quite 
rough. San Pablo bay is generally the 
same on early summer afternoons. 

The southern portion of the bay is not 
so favorable a cruising ground as other 
sections on account of shallow water, and 
the tides have to be carefully followed. 
Redwood City and Pt. San Mateo are the 
favorite cruising points. Occasionally 
yachts make the Alviso trip. 

In the past three years, ocean sailing 














Petaluma drawbridge, a favorite cruising spot of San Francisco bay yachtsmen. 


has found more favor, and the Corinthian 
Yacht Club handles a race to Santa Cruz 
every year, in which six or eight yachts 
generally participate. Last season, the 
Iola, Emma and Edna made the Bolinas 
trip, enjoying the outside sail. 

The San Francisco Yacht Club’s light- 
ship race two years ago had an entry list 
of 17 yachts, the Neva winning. 

One of the best races of recent years 
was the contest for the Perpetual Trophy 
last season, when the Corinthian sloop 
Presto, owned by Frank Stone, success- 
fully defended the cup against the South 
Coast Yacht Club’s challenger, the Mah- 
Pe, owned by Commodore Pugh of Los 
Angeles. ‘The race was close up to the 
time the Mah-Pe broke a halyard. This 
contest is sailed over the Pacific Interclub 
course, starting at Meiggs’ wharf, beating 
out to.the Presidio Shoals buoy, thence 
running before the wind to the Goat Is- 
land Shoal buoy, then to the Southamp- 
ton light buoy, beating back to the city 
and out to the Presidio Shoais, and then 
running back home to Meiggs’ wharf. 

The trophy has been hele by various 
clubs about the bay for a number of years 
and was purchased some years ago by 
popular subscription. The Aeolian Yacht 
Club has challenged the Corinthian Club 
holder of the trophy, for this year’s race, 
naming the sloop Merry Widow as chal- 


lenger. ‘The race will probably be sailed 
under the new Universa! rule, which was 
adopted last month by the Pacific Inter- 
club Yachting Association. The new of- 
ficers of the latter organization are Doug- 
las Erskine, president; W. L. Sutherland, 
vice-president; F. G. Phillips, secretary ; 
Gus Dorn, treasurer; Lawrence OC. 
Knight, Ross Wright, Roy C. Ward, W. 
L. Sutherland, Wood Watson, Jack 
Sherry, regatta committee. 

The various schedules for the different 
clubs for this season are as follows: 


May 8, Sunday—Opening Day. Clam 
Chowder at clubhouse. 

May 14, Saturday—Open. 

May 15, Sunday—Annual Class Flag 
Regatta. 

May 21, Saturday—Cruise to 
Islands. 

May 22, Sunday—Return. 

May 28, Saturday—Cruise to 
Point. 

May 29, 
lejo. 

May 30, Monday—Return. 

June 4, Saturday—Open. 

June 5, Sunday—Open. 

June 11, Saturday—Port 
Day. 

Mav 12, Sunday—Open. 

May 18, Saturday—Cruise to McNear’s. 


Marin 


Army 


Sunday—Rendezvous at Val- 


Captain’s 
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June 19, Sunday—Return. 

June 25, Saturday—Open. 

June 26, Sunday—Annual] dinner race. 

July 2, Saturday—Petaluma Draw- 
bridge. 

July 3, Sunday—High Jinks. 

July 4, Monday—Return. 

July 9, Saturday—Open. 

July 10, Sunday—Open. 

July 16, Saturday—Open. 

July 17, Sunday—Race for 25 footers 
and clam-bake. 

July 23, Saturday—Open. 

July 24, Sunday—California Cove— 
San Pablo Bay. 

July 30, Saturday—Open. 

July 31, Sunday—Wallace Trophy race. 

Aug. 6, Saturday—Cruise to San Quen- 
tin. 

Aug. 7, Sunday—Return. 

Aug. 13, Saturday—Open. 

Aug. 14, Sunday—Open. 

Aug. 20, Saturday—Cruise to M’Near’s. 

Aug. 21, Sunday—Return. 

Aug. 27, Saturday—Rendezvous at Key 
Route Mole. 

Aug. 28, Sunday—Cruise along City 
Front—Sacramento river cruise. 

Sept. 3, Saturday—Rendezvous at Cali- 
fornia Cove. 

Sept. 4, Sunday—Cruise in squadron, 
Rio Vista. 
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Sept. 5, Monday—Cruise to Courtland 
via Old River. 

Sept. 6, Tuesday—Fleet at 
Courtland. 

Sept. 7, Wednesday—Return cruise in 
squadron, Walnut Grove. 

Sept. 8, Thursday—Return Antioch, 
via three-mile cut-off. 

Sept. 9, Friday—Return Martinez, via 
New York slough. 

Sept. 10, Saturday—Return McNear’s. 

Sept. 11, Sunday—Return Moorings— 
Brooks Island. 

Sept. 17, Saturday—Open. 

Sept. 18, Sunday—California’s Com- 
modore Cup. 

Sept. 24, Saturday—Open. 

Sept. 25, Sunday—Open. 

Oct. 1, Saturday—Cruise to McNear’s. 

Oct. 2, Sunday—Return. 

Oct. 8, Saturday—Open. 

Oct. 9, Sunday—Red Rock race. 

Oct. 15, Saturday—Open. 

Oct. 16, Sunday—Channel cruise. 

Oct. 22, Saturday—Open. 

Oct. 23, Surday-—Open. 

Oct. 29, Saturday—-Closing Day. 

Oct. 30, Sunday—Cruise in squadron. 


Aeolian Yacht Club Pregramme. 


anchor, 


April 23-—Openirg jinks at club house. 
24th—Opening cruise in squadron. 








A. F. Rousseau’s “Merry Widow,” the Aeolian Yacht Club’s challenger for this 
year’s contest for the Perpetual Challenge Cup. 
































1. Sloop Yankee, Corinthian Yacht Club. 
2. Sloop Nautilus, Aeolian Yacht Club. 
3. Sloop Mah-Pe, South Coast Yacht Club 
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30th—Open. 

May 1st—QOpen. 
7th and 8th—Open. 
14th—Open. 
15th—Race for Times-Star cup. 
21st—Potrero Point. 
22d—Return. 
29th and 30th—McNear’s and return. 
June 4, 5, 11—Open. 
12th—Race for Rousseau trophy. 
18th and 19th—Bay View Point, ladies 

day and clam hake. 
25th and 26th—Open. 

July 2d—Dillon’s Point. 
3rd—Vallejo. 
4th—Return. 
9th and 10th—Qpen. 
16th to 24th—Annual river cruise. 
30th—Open. 
31st—Hauser trophy race. 

August 6, 7, 13 and 14th—Open. 
20th—Redwood City Creek. 
21st—Handicap race home. 
27th and 28th—Open. 

September 3rd—Martinez. 
4th—Vallejo. 
5th—Return. 
9th—Alviso. 
10th—Redwood Creek. 
11th—Return. 

17, 18, and 24th—Open. 
25th—Race for Class Flags. 

Oct. 1st—Open. 

2d—Races and Chowder at clubhouse. 
8th and 9th—Open. 

15th—Foot of Hyde street. 
16th—-Outside cruise. 

22d and 23d—Open. 

29th—Closing jinks at club. 
30th—Closing games. 


San Francisco Yacht Club Programme. 
April 30th—Opening day. 
May ist—Cruise in squadron. 

15th—Race from clubhouse around 
Goat Island Shoal buoy, Presidio Shoal 
Buoy and back to clubhouse. 

21st and 22d—Cruise to McNear’s and 
return. 

28th—Race to Vallejo. 

29th—At Vallejo. 

30th—Race from Vallejo to Sausalito. 
June 5th—Non-boatowners’ cruise. 

12th—Lightship race. 

18th and 19th—Paradise Cove and re- 
turn. 7 
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25th—Farralone Island race. 
July 2d—To Volante. 

3d—To Vallejo. 

4th—Race from Vallejo to Sausalito. 

10th—Annual club regatta. 

16th and 17th—Petaluma and return. 

23d to 30th—Open on account of Santa 
Cruz races. 

31st--Aquatic sports at club house. 
August 13th and 14th—Cruise to Val- 
lejo and race home. 
20th and 21st—McNear’s and return. 
September 3d to 11th—Annual river 
cruise. 
October Ist and 2d—McNear’s and 
turn. 

9th—Power boat regatta. 

15th—Closing. 

16th—Closing cruise in squadron. 


re- 


Corinthian Yacht Club Programme. 
April 23d—Opening day. 
24th —Cruise in squadron. 
30th—McNear’s. 
May 1st—Return. 
?th-——Open. 
8th—Open. 
14th—Vallejo. 
15th—Return. 
21st—-Open. 
22d-—Open. 
28th—Vallejo. 
29th—Cruise around Suisun mid-chan- 
nel buoy. Return Vallejo. ~ 
30th—-Return. 
June 4th—McNear’s. 
5th—Return. 
11th—Annual regatta. 
12th—Non-yacht owners’ day. 
18th—Petaluma drawbridge. 
19th—Return. 
25th—Open. 
26th—Open. 
July 2d—Army Point. 
8d—-Through Montezuma Slough to 
Vallejo. 
4th—Return. 
§%th-—Open. 
10th—Open. 
16th—Open. 
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Corinthian sloop Ruby, winner of Sun 
Francisco to Santa Cruz ocean race. 


17th—Handicap race. 
23d—Santa Cruz race. 

August 7th—Return. 
14th—River trip. 
21st—Return. 
2%7th—Redwood City Creek. 
28th—Return. 

September 3d—Paradise Cove. 
4th—Vallejo. 
5th—Return. 
9th—Interecluh regatta. 
10th— Open. 
11th-—Open. 
17th-—Paradise Cove. 
18th—Return. 
24th—-Sausalito. 
25th—Outside. 

October 1st—Open. 
2d—Motor boat races. 
8th—-Open. 
9th—Open. 
15th—Paradise Cove. 
16th-—Corinthian games. 
22d-—Open. 
23d—Open. 
29th—-Closing day. 
30th—Cruise in squadron. 

November 13th—Bridge opens. 





YACHTING IN CALIFORNIA 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. A. TAYLOR, CORONADO 


HE FIRST organized regatta 
that ever took place in Califor- 
nian waters was held by the 


San Francisco Yacht Club in 
August, 1869. The club then had its 
house on the city front, but was almost 
put out of existence when the march of 
improvement compelled the yachtsmen to 
seek other quarters. However, in 1874, 
the club was re-organized, with R. L. Og- 
den, owner of the Peerless, as Commodore, 
and Charles G. Yale, for many years an 
enthusiastic yachtsman, as secretary. The 
need of a new home unfortunately caused 
dissension in the club, some of the mem- 
bers desiring the club-house to be built 
on the water-front at New Sausalito, 
while others wanted a site near Old Sau- 
salito, to the south. Not being able to 
agree, the San Francisco Yacht Club built 
its boat-house at New Sausalito, while the 
dissentients founded the Pacific Yacht 
Club. The latter club had a handsome, 
roomy house in a garden, and flourished 


for some years, but a little before the end 
of the last century, it died, while the old 
San Francisco Yacht Club, in spite of 
many stormy and distressful times, was 
still maintaining a healthy existence. 
About 24 years ago, in March, 1886, 
several yachtsmen who thought that the 
owners of the large boats, such as the 
schooners Lurline, Jessie, Aggie, the sloop 
Annie, etc., showed too little consideration 
for the men whose flags flew at the mast- 
head of small craft, broke away from the 
San Francisco Yacht Club and founded 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, For many 
years there was considerable jealousy be- 
tween these two clubs, but Time, which 
wears everything smooth at last, has modi- 
fied the feeling; and, though the San 
Francisco and Corinthian Clubs. still 
divide between them nearly all the im- 
portant yachting trophies, their rivalry is 
of a pleasant and generous sort. The 
Corinthian Yacht Club has more boats on 
its roll than any yacht club in California, 








{n a light air off Point Loma. 














One yacht is beating to the stakeboat; the other two, having rounded it, are run- 


ning home. 


or probably than any on the Pacific Coast, 
and carries off a large proportion of the 
prizes at the annual regattas of the Pacific 
Inter-club Yacht Association. 


The Californian Yacht Club, of which 
the late “Admiral” A. W. von Schmidt 
was so well known and picturesque a 
member, formerly had a club-house and 


anchorage near Webster street bridge, 
Oakland Creek; but was compelled about 
1906 or thereabouts to move away. It 
now has quarters on Sheep Island, which 
are comfortable, though not very access- 
ible. Several of the members of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club, who did not care to 
go so far away from their homes, selected 
a site higher up the Creek, and made it 
the headquarters of the Aeolian Yacht 
Club. There are on the roll of the Aeo- 
lian Club several of the smaller yachts 
that formerly flew the San Francisco or 
Corinthian burgee, almost the only large 
craft being the yawl Iola, owned originally 
by Robert Vincent, who was for some time 
Commodore of the California Yacht Club. 
Several of the former members of the 
California Club are now on the roll of the 
Corinthian Club, among them being at 
least two ex-commodores, Sydney Marshall 
and Allen M. Clay. The Encinal Boat 
Club, which has quarters off the shore of 


Alameda, still maintains a prosperous ex- 
istence, but has long since retired from 
the yachting world, though in earlier 
days it won the San Francisco Perpetual 
Challenge Cup two or three times. 

There is one other organization of 
yachtsmen near the city of San Francisco 
—the Golden Gate Yacht Club. This was 
founded a few years ago by some young 
men who were dissatisfied with the man- 
agement of the San Francisco Yacht Club 
and the apparent hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to gain any of the offices. It occupies 
a clubhouse about two hundred yards to 
the south of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club’s quarters; but it cannot hardly be 
said that the structure is an ornament to 
the Sausalito water-front. At the extreme 
southerly end of San Francisco Bay, an 
organization named the South Bay Yacht 
Club has a club-house and moorings off 
Alviso. Most of the members are resi- 
dents of San Jose, who make the trip to 
Alviso by rail. Now and then a South 
Bay yacht sails up to Sausalito. or Tibu- 
ron, and the men on board are enter- 
tained by their brother yachtsmen at 
these places, but most of their sailing is 
done on the southern waters of the Bay. 
To the north of San Francisco is the Val- 
lejo Yacnt and Boat Club, the comfortable 








Beating out to the stakeboat. 


quarters of which at Vallejo are always 
hospitably open to San Francisco yachts- 
men, and form a very convenient landing 
place for those who wish to visit Mare 
Island or the Solano County shore. Those 
who remember what a dismal, dreary 
place Vallejo formerly was to make on a 
dark, chilly night, will appreciate best the 
comfort of having a well-lighted float and 
club-house to put in at. 

There are, of course, several sail-boats 
at Santa Cruz, but these are used chiefly 
for fishing or sailing trips, and are not 
united into a club. At Monterey there 
is the Monterey Boating Club, which 
maintains a boat-house, landing-stage, 
ete., on the Bay of Monterey. Sail-boats, 
launches and row-boats may be hired at 
the boat-house, and once a year a regatta 
is held. The competitions in this regatta, 
however, are chiefly between gasoline 
launches and Japanese fishing-boats, of 
which there are many in the waters of 
Monterey. Now and then during the sum- 
ner season, while the strong westerly 
reezes prevail, a few of the larger San 
rancisco yachts cruise down to Santa 
(ruz or Monterey, but, as these places 
ave no harbor, but are merely open road- 
teads, there is nothing to encourage the 





formation of yacht clubs. Landings are 
not comfortable when a heavy sea is run- 
ning, and there are no safe winter moor- 
ings for pleasure craft. 

Though Santa Barbara is a beautiful 
spot, whence several interesting sailing 
trips may be made, it is open to the same 
objection (from a. yachtsman’s view) as 
Santa Cruz and Monterey—that is to say, 
the lack of quiet waters in which to lay 
up a boat during the winter. ‘There is 
a good pier at which landings can be made 
in a yacht’s tender or launch. Thus, in 
a southerly direction from San Francisco, 
it is not until we reach San Pedro that 
we find a harbor of refuge in time of 
stress, for Port Los Angeles (Santa Mon- 
ica) is nothing but a long wharf, and 
Redondo Beach is fully exposed to the 
heavy surf of the open Pacific Ocean. Af- 
ter rounding Cape Fermin you enter the 
harbor of San Pedro, which has been 
formed by the construction of a great 
granite breakwater. Further in is Dead 
Man’s Island, and here is a big slough, 
on either side of which sailing vessels 
are anchored. Beyond thé berths of the 
sea-going vessels is the winter anchorage 
of the South Coast Yacht Club, the sum- 
mer moorings of which are out in the 
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open ocean off Terminal Island. The 
South Coast Yacht Club is an active or- 
ganization, which sends boats into com- 
petition at Santa Barbara, San Diego, and 
as far north as San Francisco. A favor- 
ite cruise for the South Coast amateur 
sailors is to Avalon, on Santa Catalina 
Island, which lies about twenty-five miles 
due south from San Pedro. Santa Bar- 
bara and San Clemente Islands are about 
twice as far away as Santa Catalina, 
while San Nicholas Island is a sail of 
about seventy-five miles in a southwester- 
ly direction. 

About a hundred miles to the south of 
San Pedro is San Diego, where a beauti- 
ful bay offers great opportunities for the 
sport of yachting. The San Diego Yacht 
Club has some excellent craft of modern 
type on its roll, and its members enjoy 
plenty of good sailing, both on the shel- 
tered waters of San Diego Bay and in the 
open ocean beyond Point Loma. The San 
Diego yachtsmen hold regattas in their 
home waters, and contend with the mem- 
bers of the South Coast Yacht Club for 
the possession of the Lipton Cup, a trophy 
presented by Sir Thomas Lipton at the 
suggestion of some enterprising San 
Diegan, who must have persuaded the 
generous Irish baronet that the headquar- 
ters of Californian yachting are in the 
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extreme southwesterly corner of the Golden 
State. ‘The success which attended the 
suggestion shows that, if you want a thing 
there is nothing like asking for it. If 
you don’t get it, you are no worse off than 
before; while, if your request is acceded 
to, you have what you want. 

But if suitable places for the establish- 
ment of yacht clubs are of infrequent oc- 
currence in a southerly direction from 
San Francisco, they are scarcer still to 
the north of the metropolis of California. 
The only organization of amateur sailors 
in Californian waters to the north of San 
Francisco Bay, so far as my knowledge 
goes, is the Sequoia Yacht Club, with 
headquarters at Eureka on Humboldt Bay. 

Though a few yachts may be kept in 
commission throughout the year, pretty 
nearly all the amateur sailing in Cali- 
fornian waters is done from April to Oc- 
tober; that is, during the prevalence of 
the strong trade winds. Towards the end 
of September, the winds fall very light, 
and during the winter, flat calms, inter- 
rupted by a few storms from the south- 
east or southwest, prevail. During the 
yachting season, the breezes, especially in 
the Bay of San Francisco, after mid-day, 
are particularly strong. In certain parts 
of the bay the conformation of the land 
tends either to produce calm streaks or to 











Coming in on the main sheet, after rounding a stakeboat and taking in the kites. 
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concentrate the force of the wind. ~ Old 
Sausalito, to the south of the new town, 
nestles in a canyon which bears the sug- 
gestive and appropriate name of Hurri- 
cane Gulch. Out of this apparently calm 
and peaceful nook issue fierce and sudden 
gusts, known locally as “woollies,” which 
have “knocked down” many a yacht on 
to her beam ends, causing her to ship 
green water over her lee-rail and throwing 
clouds of spray over her house. Some 
years ago a party of half a dozen, of whom 
] was one, was starting out on the ebb 
tide from Sausalito for the Golden Gate 
in the sloop Nellie on a cruise to San 
Diego. We had sailed barely a few hun- 
dred yards from our mooring off the land- 
ing stage of the San Francisco Yacht Club 
when we were struck by a heavy gust, 
which ripped our staysail into three strips 
with a sound like the crack of a rifle, mak- 
ing it necessary for us to put back for 
fresh canvas and delaying our start for 
several hours. A little above Paradise 
Cove on the Marin County shore is an- 
other windy spot, and off McNear’s Land- 
ing the breeze is frequently stiff. As San 
Francisco Bay, with the contiguous 
waters of San Pablo Bay, Carquinez 
Straits, Mare Island Straits, and Suisun 
Bay, comprises 480 square miles, the 
strong summer winds, especially when 
they are blowing against an ebb tide, kick 
up quite nasty, choppy seas. The wide 
extent of water available for cruising in- 
side the Golden Gate, the great variety 
of weather to be encountered, and the de- 
mand for good seamanship on the Bay, 
taken together with the lack of harbors of 
refuge on the sea-coast, serve to deter San 
Francisco yachtsmen from “outside” sail- 
ing. With few exceptions, the yachts 
owned in San Francisco Bay are not big 
enough for comfortable ocean cruising. 
And so far as breezy weather goes, plenty 
of it can be found in the Bay. The seas 
in the Bay are, of course, shorter and not 
so high as on the ocean, but they are rough 
enough to satisfy the majority of amateur 
sailors. The summer winds are very 
chilly, and heavy, warm clothing is much 
in demand. ‘The San Francisco yachts- 
man does not go in much for natty serge 
coats with brass buttons, white duck trow- 
sers daintily laundered and creased, or 
the other paraphernalia of the amateur 
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sailor elsewhere. ‘To the eye of the fash- 
ionable tailor or of the sweet young thing, 
he is not a beautiful object: there is little 
about him to appeal to the imagination. 
He is likely to wear an old, weather- 
stained business suit, rubber-soled shoes 
that once hdd white uppers, and a head- 
covering that is far from being attractive. 
If the weather is cold, as frequently it is, 
he adds to this unbecoming outfit a strange 
garment called a “lammie,” which, like 
a Chinaman’s shirt, is worn outside the 
trowsers. The worst thing about the 
“lammie,” however, is its color. Why it. 
cannot be dark blue or of some other de-. 
cent hue, is not clear; but the fact is,. 
that it is almost invariably of a bilious 
yellow-brown that is enough in itself to 
make a person of delicate aesthetic per- 
ception sea-sick. If the weather is wet, 
or there is an unusual amount of flying 
spray, oilskins and a sou’wester of a yel- 
low color, and having an oily, sticky sur- 
face, are worn. It is apparent that the 
San Francisco yachtsman bears not the 
remotest resemblance to the amateur 
sailor seen on the stage, with his patent 
leather shoes, pretty socks, immaculate 
duck or serge trousers, dark blue double- 
breasted coat and cap with handsomely 
embroidered badge and crossed flags. But 
though he may not look the part, the San 
Francisco yachtsman generally can play 
it. Cruising for several seasons in the 
channel along the city-front, where the 
breezes are strongest and truest, in the 
Upper Bay, San Pablo Bay, Suisun Bay, 
past Collinsville, up the Sacramento 
River, up the Corte Madera, Suisun and 
Napa Creeks, to the Navy Yard, past 
Port Costa and Benicia, taking part in the 
cruises of his club and in the annual re- 
gattas, he gains experience of almost every 
kind of weather, and sooner or later of al- 
most every mishap that can befall a sail- 
ing craft. If he has in him the instinct 
of a sailor, the job of making him one 
can be accomplished with: as much expe- 
dition and certainty on the Bay of San 
Francisco as anywhere. 

Yachting around San Francisco and in 
Californian waters generally, is not the 
same kind of sport as in the Atlantic 
States or in many other parts of the 
world. Where there are comparatively 
light breezes and plenty of good harbors, 
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-rich men own luxurious sail or steam 
yachts, which are maintained at great 
cost. On the decks of these handsome 
craft may be seen young men and women 
who correspend with considerable exacti- 
tude to the popular notion of the yachts- 
man and yachtswoman. All the work be- 
ing performed by professional sailors, 
these young people have nothing to do but 
wear the appropriate costume and _ sit 
around sipping whisky and seltzer from 
long glasses provided at suitable intervals 
by properly attired servants. The deck 
is as clean as a new pin, and the girls 
look as if they were going to a costumed 
ball. Whereas. as has been suggested al- 
ready, the yachtsmen of San Francisco 
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eral years ago to a resident of Tacoma. I 
think that the Spreckels brothers’ Lur- 
line is now. the only pleasure steam boat 
on the Bay. Gasoline launches are num- 
crous, and there are some speedy motor- 
boats. The San Francisco Yacht Club 
holds a motor boat regatta each season, 
and there are moitor-boat clubs at Belve- 
dere and Sacramento. 

On account of the prevalence on the 
Atlantic Coast of light winds during the 
summer (the breeziest season in San 
Francisco) the yachts carry a great spread 
of canvas. Their spars arealonger and 
their sail area much greater than the San 
Francisco yacht could stagger under. 
Even when yachts have been specially 








A collision on a regatta day. 


seem to have just emerged from an old- 
clothes’ shop in which they have selected 
carefully the worst garments. 

In the Eastern States, the yachts be- 
ing intended chiefly for deep sea cruising, 
are keel boats, while in San Francisco 
Bay nearly all the craft are of the center- 


board type. ‘There is shoal water in 
many parts of the Bay, and it is difficult 
to get into and out of the various creeks 
in a keel boat. The steam yacht is practi- 
cally unknown in San Francisco waters. 
For many years, El Primero, owned by 
Mr. E. W. Hopkins, was the only craft 
propelled by steam; and she was sold sev- 





planned by Eastern boat designers for use 
in San Francisco Bay, they have had to 
be cut down, so hard have Bostonians and 
New Yorkers found it to believe the ac- 
counts given to them from official sources 
of the strength and speed of San Fran- 
cisco’s summer winds. For some time, 
the speediest yacht on the bay was the 
Challenger, designed by an Eastern firm 
for the San Francisco Yacht Club, for the 
purpose of winning the Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Cup—the blue ribbon of Californian 
yachting. She is a fin-keel boat, and cap- 
tured the trophy easily. The club then 
sold her to W. G.- Morrow, who had sailed 
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her to victory. Morrow still owns her, 
and probably covers as many miles of 
water during a yachting season as any San 
Francisco owner. In order to recapture 
the prized trophy, the Corinthian Yacht 
Club procured designs for a centerboard 
sloop, named Corinthian, with which they 
beat Challenger. Corinthian, however, is 
a mere racing machine, wonderfully 
speedy and handy, but not a cruising boat 
at all, having neither cockpit nor cabin. 
But she foots faster and goes about in 
fewer seconds than any sailing craft of 
her dimensions in the Bay. 

The stiff, squally breezes that prevail 
on the Bay during the yachting season de- 
mand an able, weatherly boat that handles 
easily and that will stand up under pretty 
heavy weather. Consequently boats under 
a yawl-rig are so convenient that the num- 
ber of yawls and schooners tends to in- 
crease, though, of course, the boats de- 
signed chiefly for speed are always sloop- 
rigged. The handsomest and largest 
yawl on the bay was Harry R. Simpkins’ 
Tramontana, which had an over-all length 
of about 67 feet. She had a flush deck, 
and was an able cruising boat. But after 
a few seasons, Mr. Simpkins sold. her for 
a very moderate price, saying that he 
could rarely get his friends to go out sail- 
ing with him. Fashionable and _ rich 
young men in California are apt to be 
horsey and to prefer the back of a polo 
pony to the slippery deck of a yacht. Al- 
most the only other man that could be 
termed fashionable who has owned a 
yacht on the Bay of San Francisco during 
the past twenty years was Ernest A. Wilt- 
see, whose private signal flew from the 
masthead of the schooner Aggie, which 
was exceeded in size by the schooners 
Casco and Lurline only. The Casco was 
built for Dr. S. Merritt, a rich and eccen- 
tric Oaklander. She was chartered by 
Robert Louis Stevenson for a _ cruise 
among the islands of the South Seas, and 
on returning from that cruise, she became 
a sealer. In 1894 Count Festetics de 
Tolna, an Austrian (or Hungarian) 
nobleman, who had married Miss Haggin, 
had a yacht named Tolna built for him. 
He and his wife made a long cruise 
through the South Seas in her, but she 
was wrecked eventually in the Red Sea. 
The comfortable schooner Ramona was 








1. Before the wind. 
2. Lee rail awash. 


owned for several years by ex-Commodore 
W. N. McCarthy, of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club, and was sold by him to Doug- 
las White. She has cruised much up and 
down the coast, and is well known from 
San Francisco to San Diego. 

Few yachts, then, on San Francisco 
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Bay, or anywhere in California, are owned 
by men of wealth. Far the larger number 
is in the hands of men of moderate means 
—bank clerks, young attorneys, clerks in 
stores and so on. These young men and 
their crews handle their boats themselves, 
a professional boatman being kept on only 
a-few of the larger craft. In many in- 
stances the boat is scraped, painted and 
put into commission by her owner and his 
associates. Some boats are owned by two, 
three or more friends, one of whom is 
usually an older and more experienced 
sailor than the others, and is_ entrusted 
with the command of her. This is Corin- 
thian vachting, and is the kind that flour- 
ishes most in California. The Corinthian 
Yacht Club, which was (as has _ been 
stated) un offshoot from the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club, carries on its roll a 
larger number of members and boats than 
any of the other organizations, and has 
manifested from its foundation a greater 
spirit of camaraderie and good-fellowship 
than any other aquatic club on the bay. 
At the annual regattas of the Pacific In- 
_ter-Club Yacht Association, the Corin- 
thians carry off nearly all the trophies, 


and have been the holders for some years 
past of the San Francisco Perpetual Chal- 


lenge Cup. Their annual New Year’s 
dinner, their jinks at the opening and 
baseball game at the close of the season 
are the most notable events of the year 
among bay yachtsmen; while as amateur 
skippers, Eddie Howard, Frank Stone, 
Sydney Marshall, J. W. Pew, Carl Wester- 
feld and A. J. Young are not easy to beat. 
Though the Corinthian quarters at Point 
Tiburon on Valentine’s Island. Marin 
County, are not quite so handsome and 
commodious as the San Francisco club- 
house at New Sausalito, they have been 
enlarged and improved until they answer 
their purpose well. So many people want 


to be present at the doings of the Corin- , 


thians that it is necessary to restrict ad- 
mission to the members of the club and 
a few privileged persons. The opening 
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1. A flagship closehauled. 
2. Tymcal modern racing yacht. 


jinks is the best entertainment of its kind 
in the Golden State. 














YACHT CRUISING IN THE PACIFIC 


BY ARTHUR DUTTON 


CEAN YACHTING has been 
wofully neglected on the Pacific 
Coast, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages offered there for this 
splendid form of sport and amusement. 
Local yachting, in small schooners, sloops, 
yawls, knockabouts and catboats there is 
in plenty, although not to the degree 
reached on the Atlantic coast, but the 
men of means of the Far West, although 
liberal in their expenditures for racing 
stables, polo ponies, country clubs, and 
palatial residences, both urban and rural, 
have practically overlooked the field 
offered in the Pacific ocean for deep sea 
yachting, for cruising among the num- 
berless picturesque islands and in the wide 
variety of beautiful regions within such 
easy reach. There have not been half a 
dozen cruise-yachtsmen in California. 

It is not so on the Atlantic coast; it is 
not so anywhere else in the civilized world 
where deep water is within reach. Nearly 
every man of wealth, from Boston to New 


York, from New York to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, even farther south and on 
the Great Lakes, has his cruising yacht, 
either steam or sail, sometimes with both 
sail and steam on the same yacht. 

It has not been until the present year 
that the eyes of sport and pleasure-loving 


men on the Pacific Coast have been 
opened to the fine opportunities for cruis- 
ing yachts in this quarter of the globe. Mr. 
Herbert E. Law and Mr. L. A. Norris 
have recently purchased fine, sea-going 
yachts, which are now on their way to 
California, and these, it is hoped by sport 
lovers in the West, are but the advance 
guard of a fleet of cruising yachts which 
will ultimately rival those of the East, of 
England, France and other parts. To 
these gentlemen is due the highest praise 
for their enterprise in inaugurating on 
this coast the real “sport of kings,” a 
sport that is clean, healthful and rich in 
opportunities for pleasure. The time may 
not be far distant when our rich men will 
do their leisurely traveling, make their 
vacation or health-seeking trips, and find 
their most congenial recreation in yacht- 


ing afar, not solely in the brief regattas 
or few hours’ spins that have thus far been 
the vogue in Western aquatics. When the 
Panama Canal is opened, a still further 
stimulus will be given to yacht cruising. 

The Pacific Ocean offers allurements to 
the yacht cruiser that are not to be found 
elsewhere. To the great mass of the peo- 
ple, the numberless islands of Polynesia 
are unknown, their beauties of scenery 
and their dreamy atmosphere not appre- 
ciated. In the myriad isles of the great 
South Seas there are havens and retreats 
calculated. to offer ideal goals for the 
cruiser, in infinite number and endless 
variety. From Hawaii to Tahiti, through 
the maze of islands which follow one an- 
other from archipelago to archipelago. 
there lies, for over a thousand miles, in 
many directions, an expanse of pleasure- 
cruising ground not to be equaled any- 
where in the world. Strange peoples are 
to be seen, strange scenes to be beheld, 
strange experiences to be had. There are 
thousands of islands in Polynesia that are 
unknown to and unvisited by even the 
professiona] mariner, explorer or inter- 
island trader. These beckon to the in- 
quisitive and venturesome yachtsman. It 
requires no pen of Robert Louis Stevenson 
or of Jack London to paint word-pictures 
of this vast area and its manifold and 
diversified attractions to the seeker after 
pleasure and health. Once seen, it is 
never forgotten. 

Best of all, it is a region that may he 
visited with ease at any season of the year. 
It is only in the Orient, and for a few 
hundred miles to the eastward of it, that 
devastating typhoons occur. The climate 
is always mild and balmy elsewhere. 

Here and there throughout Polynesia 
are civilized settlements, such as the Fiji 
Islands, Tahiti and other places, where 
communication with the outside world 
may be had, if desired; where medical at- 
tendance, supplies and comforts may be 
found, in case they are not available on 
board. 

But it is not necessary to go even as far 
as Polynesia to find admirable cruising 
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ground for seagoing yachts. ‘The islands 
off the coast of Southern California are 
themselves attractive and familiar to most 
Californians, as well as most tourists from 
the East who have come to California. 
Farther north, for summer cruising, 
there is Southeastern Alaska, by the side 
of which the much-vaunted coast of Nor- 
way, for years the favorite summer cruis- 
ing ground for European and of many 
American yachtsmen, pales in point of 
beauty and varied attractions. From the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca to the Aleutian 
Islands lies a region that cannot fail to 
win the enthusiasm of every genuine 
yachtsman. The scenery is magnificent, 
ranging from tall, snow-capped moun- 
tains in the background to glaciers, green 
clad hills and bold promontories in the 
foreground. A chain of beautiful islands 
fringes the coast of the mainland between 
the limits named. Among them are to 
be found picturesque passages, both nar- 
row and wide, with plenty of water be- 
neath, and places where a yacht may go 
so close to the land that a stone may be 
thrown upon it from the deck. 
_ Among these islands are 
beautiful coves, inlets and bays, 


numberless 
where 


safe, snug anchorage may be had, where 
camping parties from yachts may find 
every facility. Some of these bays and in- 
lets have beautiful waterfalls pouring into 


them, and game is plentiful in them. 
Bears come down to the beach, and may 
be seen from the deck. Deer and other 
wild animals; ducks, ptarmigan, grouse, 
geese, swans and other wild-fow! abound. 
There is no reason why the larder should 
not be always well stocked with fresh 
meat, if there be a good shot or two on 
board. 

As for fish, Southeastern Alaska 
abounds in finny denizens. A yacht may 
enter a pretty cove, drop anchor, and 
scarcely has the splash of the “mud hook” 
died out before the fish may be seen swim- 


ming all around. Halibut, cod, flounder, 


salmon, mackerel and many other varie- 
ties of fish may be hauled up with hand- 
lines until the arm is weary. In the 
streams and lakes a little farther inland 
there are trout in multitude. 

The summer season in Alaska is warm 
and pleasant. The days are long, and, if 
one cares to go well to the northward, it is 


daylight, in midsummer, throughout the 
24 hours. 

For natural scenery, Southeastern 
Alaska cannot be excelled in any of the 
sea-swept countries of the world. This 
scenery ranges in variety from gentle, 
sloping hills and dales, grass-grown and 
verdured, to rugged, wild rocks, into which 
the ocean has burrowed huge uncanny 
caverns, where the sea-birds gather by 
tens of thousands. On some nights the 
aurora borealis lights up the heavens, when 
there is otherwise nocturnal darkness. By 
day, the sun may often be seen glistening 
upon huge glaciers which come right down 
to the sea. 

Then there is a portion of great hu- 
man interest in the natives, the Indians 
whose strange customs are the study of 
ethnologists the world over. Their vil- 
lages, their odd social habits, their re- 
ligious rites and their remarkable totem 
poles, which line the shores in many places 

all offer interesting subjects for obser- 
vation. The Pacific Ocean yachtsman has 
a wide range of strange human customs 
ready for his view, from the “potlatch” of 
the Alaskan Indian to the “luau” of the 
Hawaiian native. 

There is nothing in the Atlantic Ocean 
to compare with these things. There, the 
yachtsman has only civilization, continual, 
monotonous civilization, before him. He 
sees civilized, ordinary white men wherever 
he goes, from Bar Harbor to Porto Rico, 
St. Thomas and Colon. The strangest 
people he is apt to see are the West Indian 
negroes, who are not so strange as to star- 
tle or even to interest to any great degree. 

On the Atlantic Coast there are fierce 
nor’easters, driving snow storms and bliz- 
zards in winter, save in the West Indies, 
and in the summer and autumn there are 
hurricanes in the West Indies and even 
farther north, along the seaboard of the 
mainland. 

On the Pacific Coast there are no hur- 
ricanes, no storms to compare with those 
of the Atlantic. Even the sou’easters of 
a California winter are not as frequent or 
as terrible as the nor’easters and nor’west- 
ers of the Atlantic Coast. They are not 
accompanied by snow and ice, either, as 
are their Eastern competitors. 

Tt is true that the Atlantic cruiser may 
find mild weather jn the West Indies in 
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the winter time, but he may also find 
yellow fever and dengue fever there. Nei- 
ther of these scourges is to be met with in 
the Pacific cruising grounds, which are, 
without a single exception, veritable health 
resorts. In no place in the West Indies 
are to be found spots with as rare scenic 
beauty as those with which the Pacific is 
plentifully supplied. 

The number of different cruises that 
may be undertaken in the Pacific, with 
San Francisco as a starting point, for in- 
stance, is so great that it can hardly be 
estimated. A few may be suggested, but 
only a few, and these only in outline. 

Beginning along the coast itself, there 
may be suggested, for summer, trips to 
Puget Sound, along the east coast of Van- 
couver Island, through the inside passage 
of British Columbia and Southeastern 
Alaska. In this region alone there are 
dozens of different itineraries, among 


which it is hard to reach a preference. Or, 
if preferred, the ocean trip may be made 
as far north as Dixon Entrance or to Cha- 
tham Strait, and thence into the island 
chain and up to Juneau, Valdez or other 
prominent destinations, or, if preferred, 
to any of the !esser ports where there are 


as yet no real settlements. Such a cruise 
may be enjoyed from May to September, 
for after the latter month the autumn 
storms set in and cruising may be uncom- 
fortable. This cruise may be extended 
along the Aleutian chain of islands to the 
Sea of Okhotsk, Vladivostock and Japan, 
thence to the Philippines for the winter. 

This Alaskan cruise is the only one in 
the Pacific that may not be undertaken at 
any season of the year. All the others 
may be made in winter, spring, summer 
or autumn. 

The trip to Hawaii is a short and attrac- 
tive one, and among the various islands 
of that group many pleasant days may be 
spent. Beyond Hawaii, into Polynesia 
proper, the routes broaden out indefin- 
itely. The countless islands in that great 
area offer as many trips as the yachtsman 
may desire, and beyond them he has New 
Zeeland, Australia, Borneo, the Straits 
Settlements, China and India, and thence 
on as far as he likes. 

Nearer home, he has the run down the 
coast to Monterey, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Monica, Santa Catalina, Guadelupe, San 
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Diego and Lower California, continuing 
on to Central America if he wishes. 

The California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton coasts are dotted with ports where 
stops may be made, communications had, 
and supplies obtained. 

One does not have to go Hast for a 
cruising yacht, either. There are local 
builders and designers who can hold their 
own with any, as the experience of the 
merchant service and of the navy shows. 
No better commercial or naval vessels 
have been built than those put out of 
Pacific Coast shipyards. The long trip 
around South America or across the At- 
lantic, through the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, and thence across the Paci- 
fic, may offer good tests of a yacht’s sea- 
going qualities, but these same qualities 
may be demonstrated with far less expense 
of time and money. Once a demand is 
made for sea-going yachts in Western 
waters, there will be a ready supply. The 
time may, and doubtless will, come when 
the great international yacht contests and 
trans-oceanic races will be held in the 
Pacific Ocean as well as in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The pioneers in yacht cruising in the 
Pacific have appeared. It will be strange, 
indeed, if this glorious pastime is not 
quickly followed by other devotees. There 
can hardly be imagined a more enjoyable 
recreation than an ocean irip, to interest- 
ing and beautiful places, in a_ well- 
equipped, seaworthy yacht, either sail or 
steam, surrounded by one’s family and 
boon companions, with a _ well-trained 
crew, with the added comforts of carrying 
one’s own stores and baggage everywhere, 
going where one wishes, staying as long as 
one likes at each place visited, with no 
annoyances from uncomfortable steamers, 
uncongenial traveling companions, bad 
service and harassing customs rules. The 
feelings of personal comfort and pleasure, 
of independence and ease, that are to be 
found on a sea-going yacht are not to be 
enjoyed anywhere else. ~ 

Different people have different tastes, 
but surely no one can deny the relief of- 
fered by a distant cruise in a well-ap- 
pointed yacht, “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,” under such unex- 
celled conditions as are offered by the 
broad and varied Pacific Ocean. 














































Prentice Gray’s Konocti, 





the fastest racer in San Francisco Bay. 


MOTOR BOATING ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


BY HERBERT HAUSER 


OTOR BOATING on_ San _ the ferry boats, to the wonderment of the 

Francisco bay and its tribu- commuters, is a caution. This speed 

taries is yet in its infancy 

when compared with conditions 
existing in nearly every other section of 
the United States. The craze for both 
speed and cruising boats has swept over 
the entire country and has just about 
reached here. At present the outlook for 
the sport is very bright, for a large num- 
ber of new power boats of all kinds, sizes 
and descriptions are being built. One 
thing has held back local enthusiasts, and 
that has been the cost of building boats, 
which is considerably higher here than in 
other sections of the country. 

It is within reason for us to claim 
that if it were possible to construct boats 
as cheap here as in the Eastern cities, 
there would be many times the number 
of boats running about the bay. Our 
choppy bay waters are not conducive to 
the low, rakish racing machine, and but 
few are found hereabout. Prentice Gray’s 
Konocti is the best example of a speed Lawrence T. Wagner, vice-commodore 
boat that there is on San Francisco Bay, of the San Francisco Yacht Club, and 
and the way it darts among and around owner of the motor boat Roamer. 
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burner has beaten every boat on the bay 
in the various races that have been held 
during the last two seasons. The Fight- 
ing Bob of the Sacramento Boat Club was 
its conqueror on one or two occasions, but 
there was always a dispute as to which 
was the faster. The Fighting Bob was 
sold last year to some Eureka enthusiast. 
The San Francisco Yacht Club has 
done much to encourage power boating, 
probably more so than any other club 
about the bay. For the past few years, 
it has been holding an annual regatta for 
motor boats which has always brought 
out a big list of entries with excellem 
competition. Lawrence T. Wagner, 
owner of the cruiser Roamer, and the new- 
lv elected vice-commodore of the S. F. 
Yacht Club, has done much for encourag- 
ing power boating. ‘The Roamer was 
named by the Sausalito Club as the 
first defender for the San Francisco Per- 
petual Challenge Cup presented by Fred- 
erick A. Robins, owner of the speedy 
cruiser Lillian, and a great enthusiast of 
the motor boat game. The first race for 
this cup was held last season, the Liberty 
beionging to John Hax of the Pacific 
Motor Boat Club, and the Palachan of 
the Sacramento Boat Club being the chal- 
lengers, the latter boat proved victor and 
now holds the cup. The course of this 
race is from a point in front of the San 
Francisco Yacht Club to and around the 
Southampton Shoals light, thence around 
Aleatraz Island and back to the starting 
point. estimated at 14 nautical miles. The 
Palachan proved too fast for its oppo- 
nents, and won out quite handily. The 
race was afterwards protested by the 
Pacific Motor Boat Club on the grounds 
that the Palachan was not a legitimate 
cruiser, but the protest was withdrawn. 
The Reynolds Flyer is another speedy 
boat that hails from the Capital City. 
Every one in Sacramento has the motor 
boat craze, and as a result, the river is 
alive with all classes of boats. Dr. I. G. 
Shaw has been commodore of the Sacra- 
mento Boat Club for the past two years, 
and is known by every one who has ever 
made the river trip either by vacht or 
power boat. His cruiser is the “J. E. S.” 
Shaw is now contemplating the building 
of a new cruiser. The  semi-speeder, 
Dragon Fly, of William Meyer, the Re 
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Vice-Commodore Lawrence T. Wag- 


ner’s “Roamer.” 


Raven of Alber Elkus, are among other 
popular Sacramento boats. The Washing- 
ton Boat Club is another river motor boat 
club at Sacramento. 

The Pacific Motor Boat Club is the 
largest club, and in fact about the only 
strictly motor boat club on the bay. It 
it located at Belvedere, where the major- 
ity of its members reside during the sum- 
mer months. Charles H. Crocker, owner 
of the power boats Alsoran and Duzgo, 
is commodore of the club; W. H. L. Cor- 
ran of the cruiser Wonder, vice-commo- 
dore; George L. Bean, of the Idler, rear- 
commodore; E. S. Purdy, secretary-treas- 
urer, and F. W. Kelley, owner of the B. 
& S. and the Naiad, and F. T. Bowers, 
of the Corsair, are directors. The club 
maintains a commodious ark as a club- 
house on Corinthian island. 

There are about sixteen power boats in 
the Corinthian Yacht Club’s fleet, the 
cruiser Bonnie Doon, of William Letts 
Oliver being the largest. The Bonnie 
Doon is a sixtv-footer, and is fitted out in 
fine style, having all the comforts that 
make cruising a pleasure. 





“The Palachan,” the Sacramento Boat Club’s winning challenger for the San 
Francisco Perpetual Challenge Cup for cruising power boats. 


Of course the Sacramento river is the 
ideal cruising ground for motor boats, 
and during the summer months the river 
is dotted with large numbers of boats; in 
fact, the fever has struck the ranchmen 
along the river, and there is scarcely a 
farmer along the river who has not some 
sort of a power boat. One of the best of 


these is the 35 footer belonging to Howard 
Kercheval, of Grand Island. 

Paradise Cove, of course, is always a 
popular spot for Saturday and Sunday 
cruises; McNear’s Landing and the Peta- 
luma drawbridge also attract the larger 
boats, while during the salmon fishing 
season Bolinas Bay is a favorite place. 





“Fighting Bob,” a racing machine from .Sacramento. 





THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
AMERICAN CUP CONTESTS 


OMPARATIVELY few people 

understand the real conditions 

governing the international 

contests which have been held 
for many years for the famous America’s 
cup, which has inspired American and 
foreign yachtsmen and yacht architects 
and designers as nothing else has. 

To start from the beginning, the cup 
now known as the America’s cup was of- 
fered by the Royal Yacht Squadron in 
1851, and was won by the America 
against a fleet of British yachts. It was 
held as a personal trophy until 1857, 
when it was offered for open competition 
for all yachts between 30 and 300 tons. 
The cup is controlled by a deed of gift, in 
which certain specific conditions are laid 
down. No challenge for the cup was re- 
ceived until 1870, when it was raced ‘for 
by the Cambria against an American fleet 
of yachts. 

It was again raced for in 1871 by the 
Livoma against four American yachts, 
the New York Club not insisting on a 
fleet. In 1876 it was raced for by the 
sloop Mischief and the Canadian sloop 
Atlanta. Right here it might be stated 
that the owner of the Mischief, the Ameri- 
can representative, was an Englishman, 
and, singular to say, he was a British 
subject and died one. 

‘The Mischief was the first iron vessel 
that raced for the cup. In 1881 the 
American schooner Madeleine raced 
against the Canadian schooner Countess 
of Dufferin, and in this race the remark- 
able fact is, that the Canadian boat was 
sailed by Joe Ellsworth, an American, 
who had with him an American crew of 
oystermen, all residents of Long Island. 
>o you see we have had the cup defended 
vy an American built yacht, owned’ by 
in Englishman, and a Canadian boat 
manned by an American captain and crew, 
and add to this American sails and rig- 
cing on the Dufferin. 


ARE HELD 


In 1885 the Puritan defeated Genesta ; 
in 1886 the Mayflower defeated the Gala- 
tea, and in 1887 the Volunteer the This- 
tle. Then we come to the races of 1893, 
Valkyrie I] against Vigilant; in 1895, 
Valkyrie III against Defender. Then 
followed in 1899 Shamrock I against 
Columbia; Shamrock II against Colum- 
bia in 1901; and in 1903 Shamrock I11 
against Reliance. 

Not once in all the races has a British 
yacht won a heat for the cup since the 
cup came to this country. With this 
summing up of the cup races, a discussion 
of the deed is now in order. 

Three deeds have been made since 1851, 
all because of the changing conditions. 
The first deed was wholly inadequate. 
The second deed, which held up to the 
finish of the Thastle-Volunteer race, was 
found so wholly insufficient that the 
New York Yacht Club refused to hold 
the cup any longer under its conditions, 
so the cup was returned to the only living 
survivor of those who owned the cup, the 
late George L. Schuyler. This was in the 
fall of 1887, and at this time the British 
rules positively prohibited a center-board 
from starting in any race in British 
waters. There was no limit to waterline 
length, and no protection was given the 
defending cup. A single stick yacht 
could be 115 feet waterline, or any length 
—for that matter—while a_ schooner 
could run up to 150 or more feet water- 
line. The defending club was wholly in 
the dark as to the waterline length. 

After Mr. Schuyler received the Amer- 
ica’s cup back in 1887, he wrote a new 
deed, in which the provision was made that 
the centrehoard type of vessel should 
ever have the right to sail for the cup. 

This clause was needed because, at the 
time it was made, centreboard vessels 
were absolutely barred out of racing in 
British waters. 

Again, in order that 


the conditions 
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might be fair to all parties, it was put in 
the conditions that single-stick vessels 
should measure between 65 and 90 feet 
water line, and 85 and 115 feet water line 
for schooners. Thus both parties to the 
match were protected, for both were pro- 
hibited from building over the above 
limit lengths. Again, ten months’ notice 
was required from challenging party. Not 
only this, in case the parties did not 
agree, and to prevent any dog in the man- 
ger business, the deed provides for two 
races—boat for boat—no time allowance. 
That is, a boat of the length prescribed in 
the deed could be built, with no tax on 
sail or hull—-simply the length of the 
waterline of the hull is limited. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has sailed three 
times for the cup. That his designers 
thought they had the winning hand is 
shown by the secrecy under which the 
boats were built, patrolled as the shops 
were by detectives. Nothing must be left 
out for the Americans to copy from, was 
the idea. The Britishers had the right 
thing. 

It turned out that the Challenger when 
afloat showed more secrets than their de- 
signers were able to trace in the office or 
building stages. 

The America’s Cup is the blue ribbon 
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trophy of the sea. It has meant and does 
mean highest speed. Only first-class ves- 
sels have raced for it, and this is as it 
should be. Who in any other sport would 
think of racing a_ second-class affair 
against the best? Speed must control the 
greatest racing trophy. Who cares for 
the slow train, the slow horse or the tramp 
steamer ¢ 
* * * 

This is an age of speed, and _ the 
America’s Cup is the world’s speed tro- 
phy. The cup is governed by a deed, in 
which special conditions are laid down, 
and it can be raced for under no others. 
It is not governed by the rules of the 
New York Yacht Club. In fact, the terms 
of the America’s cup deed say, “all con- 
ditions in the rules of the New York 
Yacht Club antagonistic to the terms of 
this deed are null and void.” By this 
it will be seen that the specific terms of 
the deed of gift govern its races, and not 
the rules of the New York Yacht Club. 
Right here it might well be stated that the 
New York Yacht Club does not own the 
absolute title to the cup. The club holds 
it as trustees, and it has agreed to hold it 
under the express conditions of the instru- 
ment governing the contests for the 
America’s Cup. 





A SPLENDID CRUISING YACHT 


The steam yacht Aquilo, owned by Mr. 
Herbert E. Law of San Francisco, which 
arrived in that port on Monday, March 28, 
1910, after a long voyage from the Atlan- 
tic, is a type of the up-to-date seagoing 
yacht, suited in every respect for cruising 
to any part of the world. 

The Aquilo was built in 1901 by Law- 
ley & Son, of Boston, from designs by 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Her length is 
153 feet overall, and 125 feet 5 inches on 
the load waterline; beam 20 feet; mean 
draft 9 feet 3 inches. She has a flush 
deck, and her hull is of steel. 

The tonnage of the yacht is 176 gross 
and 103 net. She is heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity, with triple expan- 
sion engines, which give her a speed of 12 


to 14 knots. The two boilers are of the 
Almy type. 

She has two rowing boats and a naphtha 
launch. She is finished in handsome man- 
ner, and very expensively furnished and 
decorated. ‘lhe deckhouses are of teak, 
and no details have been omitted to make 
the vessel an ideal pleasure craft. ‘There 
are four rooms aft for the use of the 
owner, besides two double and two single 
staterooms, two bathrooms and two toilet 
rooms. 

The Aquilo carries a crew of fifteen 
men, with a monthly payroll of $850. 

The dining room is in the deck-house, 
and there is a continuous deck house pas- 
sage on the starboard side from the smok- 
ing room aft to the dining room forward. 

















‘ awl Iola, flagsh ip of Commodore L. T. Ward, Aeolian Yacht Club. 





RELICS OF A LOST TRIBE 


BY 


N MATTERS historical, interest gen- 
erally varies directly as the number 
of centuries through which the sub- 
ject has lain undiscovered and un- 

discussed before being unearthed and de- 
scribed in relation to its original environ- 
ment: or again, as the part which the sub- 
ject has played in relation to our more or 
less distant ancestors in making history. 
So it is that the meagre relics and tradi- 
tions still remaining of the Indian tribes 
which formerly inhabited the Eastern 
States and came into conflict with our 
most ancient progenitors on American soil 
are carefuily hoarded and viewed with 
growing interest as the years go by. These 
are the things which were actually seen, 
were a part of the every-day life, indeed, 
of those mighty men whose struggles and 
privations have laid the foundation of our 
country. 

And in California, actual concrete In- 
dian relics are rare, old timers are passing, 
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pioneering is already too far back for us 
to come into any actual contact with it, 
and the days of *49 have acquired a gla- 
mour, a sentiment and an interest which 
will increase from year to year as we get 
further from our beginnings. And as the 
Pilgrims are viewed with relation to the 
famous Pequot Chieftain, King Philip, 
and his savage contemporaries who op- 
posed the colonization of the East, so have 
the memories of the *49ers who dispersed 
and settled the valleys of California de- 
scended upon us with relation to the 
country they subjugated. 

To speak of California Indians is usu- 
ally to speak of Mission Indians, or to use 
the more general term, “Digger” Indians. 
This name was applied to all of the peo- 
ples of the main interior valleys as far 
north as Mount Shasta, because of their 
habit of digging for and eating the roots 
of certain native plants. The Diggers of 
the San Joaquin, Sacramento and tribu- 














Tomahawk, battleare, and spear-head of obsidian, and qrrow-heads of obsidian, 


flint and slatestone. 














Victims of soldiers taken from trench. 


tary valleys were usually a glovenly and 
shiftless class, without any particular tri- 
bal relations, each village being a commu- 
nity unto itself, with some.peculiar name 
to denote its inhabitants. The activities 
were confined to fishing along the streams 
and hunting, varied with occasional trips 
to the obsidian cliffs of Plumas County 
for material for spear or arrow-heads, or 
to the coast for abalone shells for money 
and ornaments. These excursions were 
often opposed by the peoples inhabiting 
the places where these valuables were to be 
had, and many tribes even gave them up 
entirely. Many of the arrow-heads found 
on the later rancherias are of slate-stone 
or other local material. In the days just 
previous to white settlement even abalone 
beads became scarce. 

Little account was taken of these peo- 
ples by mostwof the early explorers, and 
there are available only a few meagre re- 
ports by Bidwell, Fremont, Vallejo and a 

‘w others. Several of these reports speak 

( the terrible havoc wrought among 
hese idle peoples by smallpox, typhoid 
‘ever and other contagious diseases. It 


was by reason of these that the famous 
“sweat house” of the Indians came into 
prominence. When attacked by disease, a 
brave would be placed in one of these 
chambers, the pit in the center filled with 
water, and red-hot stones rolled into it. 
Then the opening was closed, and the suf- 
ferer left in the air-tight room until he 
had sweated fully and freely. The door 
was then opened, and he plunged head- 
long into the cold waters of the river, later 
dragging himself out to die on the bank. 
One report informs us that the pestilence 
was so virulent in many villages that the 
banks of the stream for miles were offen- 
sive with decaying bodies. 

These factors, especially among the Sac- 
ramento Valley tribes, had much to do 
with the fact that the Indians of our 
State were not a serious hindrance to col- 
onization and civilization. The Padres 
and their Missions, reaching as far north 
as Sonoma in Sonoma County, were, how- 
ever, the chief factors in making the con- 
quest of the Red Man in California largely 
one of peace and not of war. But the in- 
fluence of these good men could not reach 











Bone needles, sandstone feeding spoon 
and slatestone skinning knife. 


them all, and so we have in Northern Cali- 
fornia records of the burning of newly- 
founded homes and the murder of defense- 
less wives and babes. There was that 
skulking, irresponsible Indian treachery 
which aggravated the settlers and brought 
about the inevitable extermination, or 
practical extermination, of the savages 
which has marred the early history of so 
many of our States. The famous strug- 
gle of the Modocs among the almost unac- 
cessible crags and gorges of the Pitt River 
under Captain Jack, their atrocious mur- 
der of General Canby under a flag of 
truce, and other crimes, are well known. 
Much less known, however, is the last 
chapter in the existence of the most north- 
ern Diggers, a people inhabiting the coun- 
try directly south of Mount Shasta, and 
called the Mill Creek Tribe. This people 
was more warlike than their southern 
brethren, partly because of climatic con- 
ditions and a more serious struggle for 
food, but chiefly because of strenuous and 
sometimes bloody contact with the Mo- 
docs. They were not unfriendly to the 
first settlers going out from the gold dig- 
gings, but as these increased, they foresaw 
a loss of much of their land, and began ‘to 


chafe under the necessity of keeping off — 


from some of their choicest hunting and 
fishing grounds because these had been 
chosen by the settlers as homes, and be- 
cause the whites objected to the free and 
unlimited killing of cattle which the In- 
dians felt to be their due. Mild depreda- 
tions led to ill feeling, and finally to the 
murder of a number of families by the In- 
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dians. One pathetic instance whose monu- 
ment will remain for many years, is still 
told by a prosperous rancher of Bear 
Creek. When he was a mere lad, the 
Mill Creek tribe attacked his father’s 
home, and from a hiding place behind a 
tree he witnessed the destruction of his 
home, the murder of his mother and the 
blinding of his father with red-hot irons. 
The father lived for many years after, and 
the infirmity which prevented him from 
pursuing the Indians was one of the most 
poignant tortures of his existence. His 
indomitable will and ambition expressed 
themselves in the building of a stone wall 
more than a mile in length, and surround- 
ing one of the choicest bits of his prop- 
erty. The scene of the awful crime will 
always linger in the mind of the son, who 
now owns the place, and long after he is 
gone, the old stone wall will still be a 
landmark of the tragedy and one of the 
first of the mile stones of civilization and 
progress. 

Made bold by this and other crimes that 
went unpunished, it is reported that the 
Indians planned the murder of Major 
Reading, a pioneer to whom a large tract 
of land had been granted. This plot was 
discovered, and the savages were finally 
surrounded by soldiers and civilians un- 
der General Fremont, and were corralled 
on “Bloody Island,” in the Sacramento 
river, on the boundary between Shasta and 
Tehama Counties. Here they were bom- 
barded from the bluffs across the river, 
and were finally starved out. Across the 
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river to the west is an old burying ground 
which had been used as such since about 
1830, or even earlier; and toward this a 
large party of braves swam and attempted 
to escape. They were killed to a man as a 
result of this hazard, which was probably 
made because of a fancied security or pro- 
tection from the great spirit hovering 
over their buried ancestors. A _ trench 
was dug by the soldiers and the braves 
cast into it in close proximity to their 
fathers. So bitter were the sentiments of 
the settlers that the remnants of the tribe 
were ruthlessly slain. Tradition has it 
that there was only one survivor of this 
last fierce struggle. Then a very small 
boy, he is now a doddering old man, and 
still religiously tends several burying 
grounds of his people, though secretly, so 
that his movements may not be seen, his 
chief care being one several miles from 
here where his own ancestors were laid. 
The old burying ground at Bloody Is- 
land, telling as it does tales of earlier 
home life as peaceful as that of the swains 
in Gray’s Elegy, of earlier conflicts with 
other savages, and of this last relentless 
struggle, ending in extermination at the 
hands of the oncoming whites, is one of 
the most interesting that I have ever vis- 
ited. The trench dug by the soldiers can 
still be easily found and traced, and with- 
in its quantities of bones and numerous 
skulls, many of them bearing unmistak- 
able signs of conflict. About these there 
are many glass and composition beads, 
knives, buttons, and belt buckles, showing 
what a considerable portion of their equip- 
ment was borrowed, bought or stolen from 
the white traders and settlers. Far beneath 
this pit, amid the dust of more ancient 
warriors, are relics of greater value be- 
cause of their greater age, and also be- 
cause they show the primitive implements, 
ornaments and war equipment of this peo- 
ple. Here are long strings of wampum, 
or abalone, beads of all sizes, and also a 
rich collection of tooth beads taken from 
all sorts of wild animals. Here are also 
obsidian arrow-heads, spear-heads, toma- 
hawks and battle-axes skillfully wrought 
and wonderfully adapted to their purpose. 
The battle-axe shown in the illustration is 
thirteen inches long by seven and a half 
wide, about two inches thick in the cen- 
‘er and weighs three pounds. The edges 
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are so sharp that the piece cannot be car- 
ried with comfort in the bare hand. One 
can well imagine the destructive properties 
of such an instrument when wielded by a 
blood-thirsty savage or thrown with a 
dexterity resulting from long practice. 
The tomahawk is of exactly the same form 
and was fastened by its center to a split 
stick in the same manner. The rawhide 
used for binding these stone pieces was 
applied when fresh, or “green.” When 
dry, it drew the two together with a grip 
of iron. 

In these deeper pits are also numerous 
mortars and pestles, which were used for 
grinding up acorns, and with them are 
many feeding spoons. ‘These were of sand- 
stone grooved longitudinally, so that the 
hot porridge poured in at the upper end 
would cool while running the length of the 
spoon, at the other end of which the Dig- 
ger took his meal. Among the bone rel- 
ics are many human sternums, notched in 
a curious way apparently to show the 
amount of game or the number of victims 
claimed by the wearer, and supposedly at- 
tached to the belt by a hole in the upper 
end. Bone needles were also abundant. 
These were used to puncture the buckskin 
for garments so that the thong could be 
drawn through. There was even.a long, 
slender bone pipe-stem, with its flattened 
mouth-piece at one end and with the other 
somewhat sharpened where it was inserted 
into the birch bowl. This piece, however, 
fell apart in our hands. Indeed, the won- 
der is that any portion of these bones 
should be preserved, and it can probably 
be explained by the fact that they had 
been long in use and thus hardened and 
filled with oil from the hands. Few bones 
of the skeletons themselves remain in the 
deeper and more ancient pits, and these 
are chiefly the hard and oily joints. Skin- 
ning knives are common. They are gen- 
erally of a sort of slatestone, sharpened 
bluntly and smoothly on one edge, and 
many of them well worn from long finger- 
ing on the other. With these the flesh of 
the game was worked free from the skin so 
that the latter could be properly tanned. 

The burial of a Digger Indian was 
similar to that of any other in many re- 
spects, yet there are some differences that 
are noteworthy. All of the personal prop- 
erty of the deceased was buried with them 
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as with other tribes, this being true of 
nearly al! of the tribes formerly inhabiting 
the North American Continent. The body 
was doubled up as much as possible, and 
wrapped with a coarse rope composed of 
tulle or rushes, until the whole was merely 
a round ball. This was put into the 
ground five or six feet, or even more. 
Whether the ornaments and equipment 
were placed in this ball or on top is not 
certain. The position of the beads rela- 
tive to that of the skulls would indicate 
that the ornaments at least were left on 
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the person. Most of the war implements 
were found either in the earth immedi- 
ately covering the skeleton, or at the bot- 
tom of the pits. 

If a spear or bow was found to be 
too long to go into the receptable it was 
promptly broken into a convenient length, 
the sense being, I suppose, that the great 
spirit was as abundantly able to mend 
these trifles as to bring their owner to 
life in that happy hunting ground where 
all life is wild, and where the savage 
reigns supreme. 





THE SENTINEL TREE 


(Cypress Point) 


BY GRACE HIBBARD 





3] A giant sentinel, alone it stands 

On rocky headland where the billows roar, 
Parted from piney woods, and pebbled shore, 
Holding out branches as imploring hands. 
Poor, lonely tree, where never bird doth make 
Its nest, or sing at morn and eve to thee, 
Nor in whose shadow wild rose calleth bee 
To come on gauzy wing for love’s sweet sake. 
Nature cares for thee, gives thee sunshine gold, 
Handfuls of pearls cast from the crested waves. 
For thee pink-throated shells soft murmurs hold, 
And seaweed-vested chorists chant in caves. 
Whence came thee, lone one, of an alien band, 


To guard an outpost of this sunset land? 
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THE WORLD-TRAMP SPEAKS 


BY L. B. PECK 


I’ve a date in San Francisco, 
A date to see the world, 
Where flags 0” every nation fly, 
To every breeze unfurled. 
An’ I know the world is waitin’, 
So I’m goin’ to beat it now. 
There, there’s always something doing, 
An’ I want to see the row. 


Now Europe’s just a pastime 
That’s old an’ faded out. 

If it wasn’t for press-agents, none 
Would care what they’re about, 

(Unless you want to blow your coin 
Where Paris asks you to.) 

I like to watch the two worlds blend 
In San Francisco’s view. 

(Where lingerin’ ghosts 0’ Spaniard days 
Still haunt the avenue, 

Where West, an’ East, an’ Furthest East 
Mix into something new.) 


Now, I’m a rank outsider, Pard, 
I ain’t no Native Son. 

Some other fellow’s finishing 
The jobs that I’ve begun. 

It’s not because they chase me out, 
But me, I like to roam; 

An’ yet, whene’er I hit the bay 
I kind o’ feel at home. 

(It ain’t just East nor even West, 
Nor just one epoch, too. 

It’s everything conglomerate, 


Old, interestin’ an’ new!) 


I’ve crawled into them Asian ports 
On coastin’ steamers slow. 

The ’rickshaw lights on Tientsin Bund 
Are things I’ve seen an’ know— 

The reekless life o’ Asian ports, 
The blaze o’ Shanghai’s pride, 

The wealth an’ squalor, new an’ old, 
Jus’ san’wiched side by side. 

(I often think o’er things I’ve seen 
When I’m alone o’ nights, 

But there’s nothing like them slantin’ rows 
O’ San Francisco’s lights.) 


Some sing of all them tropic seas, 
An’ some 0’ snow-hid moss. 

I’ve seen big, palpitatin’ skies 
Sag with the Southern Cross, 

An’ weird auroras curtain off 
The stage o’ cold white nights; 

But I like to watch the star-points blink 
Above The City’s lights. 

(“Oh, sister lights that dot the hills, 
You show,” they whisper, too, 

What’s good, an’ bad, an’ in between, 
But interestin’ an’ new.”) 


I’ve a date in San Francisco, 
A date to see the world, 

Where flags ©’ every nation fly 
To every breeze unfurled. 

An’ I know the world is waitin’, 
So I’m goin’ to beat it now. 

See you down on Market street! 
I want to see the row. 





THE LONG TWILIGHT 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL DOYLE 


NDICOTT _ strolled _ leisurely 
across to where his fiancee, sur- 
rounded by a dozen men, was 


holding court. He clambered 
noisily to a seat beside her, heaving a sigh 
of relief. 

“T’m tired as a goat,” he said, “doing 
my duty by old Harvard, but it certainly 
is a bully game, and I guess we'll win out 
all right.” 

The girl gave him a brief, fleeting smile. 

“What is the score, anyway?” she asked 
absently. 

The men around all howled in unison, 
and she turned quickly, flushing. 

“Why, what have I said?” she de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s only the eighth time you’ve asked 
inside of ten minutes,” one of them mer- 
rily volunteered. “I tell you what, En- 


dicott, you’d better be on the lookout for 
your interests. Jim Dane certainly is fas- 
cinating Miss Somers this afternoon.” 


Endicott smiled. 

“Jim Dane? Why, he’s nothing but 
an old Indian from Arizona or somewhere. 
I guess I can hold my own against him, 
can’t I, Marion ?” ‘ 

For answer she let her hand fall caress- 
ingly on his arm, and after a minute the 
others thought it best to wander off in 
twos and threes. 

Endicott’s face glowed with pleasure. 

He had always been a leader of men, and 
in his day the petted hero of his college, 
but that he had won out against others 
with a woman was still a mystery to him. 

He had brought his fiancee proudly up 
for the big game between Harvard and 
Yale “for the fellows to see,” and certainly 
as he beamed on them all he looked the 
proudest, happiest man on the field. 

‘Don’t you think it’s a pretty fine 
place?” he asked, bending towards her. 

She looked up, pouting like a child. 

“Yes,” she answered, “it’s lovely; but, 
Bob, I do want to meet that Indian—he’s 
so odd looking.” 

“Why, I hardly know him myself, and 


he’d think it terribly strange if I hauled 
him over to meet you.” 

“But I’d love to meet him, Bob,” she ob- 
jected. 

“Why?” he asked, half anxiously. 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Bob,” she laughed. 
“T just want to because he’s a curiosity. I 
want to meet a civilized Indian to see if 
he’s human—that’s all. Now will you in- 
troduce him ?” 

After the first half Bob brought him 
over. Marion watched the two as they 
came along—her fiance, tall and broad and 
powerful looking with his strong face and 
upright carriage, the Indian, dark and 
handsome, straight as a young sapling, and 
in spite of his clumsy football gear, show- 
ing a lithe grace and alertness in every 
movement. 

Something strange and almost savage 
stirred her as she listened to his low mur- 
mur of pleasure and took his proffered 
hand. 

“He was such a shock,” she said to En- 
dicott as the game progressed. “I thought 
he would be half civilized and gauche and 
peculiar, and here he is just like the rest 
6f you, a polished, easy man, used to the 
world, and its ways—and yet to think of 
the life back of him! I’d like to have a 
good long talk with him.” 

‘ The long talk came later in the day, 
while her fiance busied himself saying 
good-bye to old friends. 

“Will you be here long?” she asked, as 
the young Indian hovered near. 

“Not much longer now,” he answered, 
“for I must go back to my people. I have 
a work before me for which this education 
has been fitting me. Miss Somers, you 
cannot understand all that is needed in 
the West that I come from, all that is 
neecled to make something of my race—” 

She smiled sympathetically, her face 
flushing beneath his eager glances. 

“Jim Dane’s hard hit,” she heard some- 
one say, and somehow it thrilled her. She 
caught a glimpse of herself in an opposite 
mirror, her girlish, blonde beauty, her 
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dainty attire, next to her the dark, poetic 
face lit up with its youthful fire and enthu- 
siasm. Her thoughts strayed from _ the 
present, soaring into a new and wonderful 
beyond. She came back with a start. 

The guests were shifting places; some 
had already said good-bye. 

“Tf only I had some one,” an eager voice 
was saying, “sdme one like you to share 
the wilderness with me, to help me with 
my great work, it would not seem so insur- 
mountable, but the change from all this 
will be very hard. If only there were 
some one—some one who could care 
enough for that.” 

She looked up into his eyes, and some- 
thing in them frightened her. A vivid 
blush dyed her face and neck and she rose 
hastily to her feet. 

Just then Endicott appeared at her el- 
bow with his pleased air of possession, and 
she turned to him with a breathless little 
laugh. 

“IT hope it’s time to go,” she said. 
“This place is stifling, and I want to get 
out to the air again.” 

Two weeks later, Endicott found a let- 
ter on his bureau. The writing was famil- 
iar, and a swift warning pang struck him. 


Instinctively he knew before he opened it. 
Yes, she had gone away with him. 
He had not known he had even feared it 
—and yet already it was an old pain that 


would never heal. 

“T cannot help it,” she wrote. “My 
dear, dear Bob, I thought I loved you, 
but it isn’t this way. I would not hurt 
or wrong you for the world, but I could 
not marry you when it would be acting 
a farce. I wish I had never met Jim, but 
since I did, I have to go with him. We 
have been married an hour, and I am go- 
ing to his West to help him. Bob, if you 
can ever forgive me, I pray you will, for 
all the unknown is before me, but I ex- 
pect to be happy. As for you, my only 
wish and prayer is for your happiness, 
and that some day you will meet some one 
else who can be all I should have been. 
Good-bye, my dear, and God bless you, and 
forgive me if you ever can.” 

He read the note through, his face stern 
and white. Then the firm mouth trem- 
bled, and he threw himself face down- 
wards on the bed to begin the long strug- 
gle and to kill his strong man’s grief. 
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Jim Dane, walking rapidly home 
through the dim twilight, found his wife 
crouching down under the cottonwoods. 

“Why, little girl,” he called cheerily, 
“what is the trouble? It is not safe to 
come so far by yourself.” 

Half convulsively she clung to him. 

“T was so afraid of it all. Oh, Jim, it is 
you who have to help me. It is all so 
different—you don’t see and you can’t un- 
derstand. rr 

“T do,” he said, and a shadow crossed 
his face. “I understand everything. It 
was a dream, maybe, a foolish fancy of 
mine, that I could take my place and 
fight my fight, and make of my people 
something; but if you cannot be happy 
here, we had better leave it now before it 
is too late.” 

Out under the clear Wyoming sky, miles 
from the home she had loved and the 
friends she had left, she stood alone in 
all the world but for his sustaining arm. 

His clothes were dirty from his long 
tramp, his hair hung heavy on his brow, 
and his boots were clotted with mud. She 
looked incongruous beside him in her soft, 
clinging gown. 

But when he held her to him waiting 
for his answer, she only said as she had 
said a hundred times before: 

“T love you, and I only want to be where 
you are.” 

Then taking his arm, she walked gaily 
by his side, up the ravine, under the pines, 
back to the Indian village. 

“Only,” she said, breaking abruptly the 
long, glad silence, “don’t stay away again 
so late and leave me all alone. At home 
there were always lights and people and 
things when night came, and here there 
are only things, and it gets lonely.” 

He laughed, the rich, deep laugh of the 
Indian. 

“And you will learn to love it as I do. 
Something in the very air thrills me. If I 
only had money I could do so much. 
Some day you will love my people as I do 
—you cannot help it,” he said, his voice 
warm with its enthusiasm as they turned 
into the one long street of the Indian 
village. 

It was odd and picturesque and wonder- 
ful after all. The Indians in their gay 
trappings, were grouped around two large 
bonfires that lit up with red and gold the 
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low, rude huts and made them beautiful. 

The hunters had returned from the 
mountains laden with venison, and the 
rich smell of the roasting meat was wafted 
to the girl. She sat by her husband’s 
side that night and listened to the ‘tales 
told in an lies tongue and to the deep, 
guttural voices of her new kindred. She 
leoked around on the strong, dark faces, 
almost forbidding in their solemnity, at 
the semi-barbaric costumes, at the fantas- 
tic dances, and she laughed when they 
laughed, and clapped her hands gleefully 
with all the light-heartedness of a child. 

But as they closed the door of their lit- 
tle nome, suddenly the immensity of it all 
struck her, and she turned to Jim with 
a half sob. 

“Tf it only didn’t have to go on forever, 
I could love it,” she said, “but it will be 
such a long, hard work, and I am afraid— 
afraid.” 

The winter was very dismal. 

The snow fell steadily for days, shutting 
out all sights and sounds. When it ceased 
the bitter, bitter cold set in. The times 
were hard, and fuel was scarce, and the 
Indian huts were not securely built, and 
Marion shivered and cried in her new 
home. Jim Dane had spared nothing to 
make his bride content. He had _pur- 
chased furniture in Cheyenne and big, 
soft rugs, and the books he had thought 
she would like, and -it troubled him to 
see her unhappy. : 

One day, as he came from work, she met 
him smiling through her tears. She was 
wrapped in one of the red and yellow 
blankets that adorned the women of his 
tribe. He looked at her, startled a mo- 
ment, then he smiled: 

“T hike it,” he said approvingly. 

“Your mother has accepted the inevit- 
able, you see,” she said, “meaning myself. 
She presented me with this, this morning, 
to keep me from freezing. I feel better al- 
ready, and see what she is teaching me.’ 

She laughed merrily, holding out some 
poorly done bead-work. 

“T am glad,” he said. 
happier now.” 

But she sighed and shook her head. 

“It is they who are teaching me,” she 
said, “not you and I who are helping 
them, Jim—don’t you see?” and she knew 
in her heart it was the long beginning. 


“You will be 
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There came a day when she rebelled; 
when even the hurt, stunned look in his 
eyes did not stop her; when she told him 
she could not stand it and had to get 
back to her people. 

He held out his hands helplessly. 

“But I have no money,” he said. ‘As 
I earn it, it has to go for food and fire. 
It is not only you, my brothers and sisters 
are still so little.” 

She walked over to him, her face drawn 
and white. 

“T hate them,” she said slowly. “I hate 
them all, and the life you have brought me 
to. I want to go home—I want to. go 
home.” 

He turned from her like a wounded ani- 
mal and staggered out into the night. 

It was almost day before she heard his 
step again. It sounded strange and un- 
familiar, and she knew the truth before 
she saw him. So she had driven him to 
that, and that heavy thing upon the floor 
was what she had given up everything 
for. 

She wrote to her father and counted 
the days with feverish impatience watch- 
ing for his answer. It came, after a month 
of waiting, and sealed her doom. 

“You chose your own course,” it ran, 
“without consulting me, and you may 
stand by it. You have married that man, 
and I will lift no finger to help you leave 
him. This is final.” 

She knew it was, and, swollen-eyed, she 
took up her bead work again. So this was 
to be her life work through the years to 
come; this, and she had no one but her- 
self to thank! 

Her husband came in, sullen eyed and 
ill kempt, and she shrank from him with 
loathing in her eyes. 

“Oh, God!” she moaned, “if I could 
only be one of them—if I could only be 
content !” 

She went over to her mirror and shook 
down her wonderful hair, plaiting it back 
in one long thick braid. She laid aside her 
pretty dresses in her big cedar box, drop- 
ping hot tears on their soft folds, and she 
arrayed herself in the apparel of the In- 
dian women. Then she went about her 
housework with a set, sad look that told 
more plainly than words the slow pain at 
her heart. Each day her only prayer was: 
“Lord, in Thy mercy, let me cease to 
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care—make me content.” And by degrees 
it came. Gradually the long dull ache 
was soothed into indifference. 

Her husband came and went on his 
hunting expeditions and his trading trips, 
and she accepted it all as part and parcel 
of her new life. She never complained 
at his absence, nor noticed his neglect; 
neither did she go forth to meet him on 
his return. He was an Indian again, 
primitive in his tastes and habits. He had 
lapsed into all the old ways, as if his years 
away from the tribe had never been. But 
inasmuch as he was foremost in the hunt, 
and knew neither fear nor fatigue, and 
was a leader of his people, in her way she 
was proud of him. She never showed it, 
for her prayer had been answered—‘‘she 
had ceased t6 care.” 

Sitting one day at the door of her cot- 
tage she let her sun-tanned hands rest idly 
on her lap. It was five years since he had 
brought her there—five years since that 
day at Harvard when he had met her first 
—five years, and she was only twenty-four 
now. 

She smiled through her tears, looking 
out over the rolling valley to the endless 
Some cavalry 


prairie stretching below. 
officers from the nearby reservation were 
riding up the trail, and she watched them 


passively. ‘There had been a time when 
she had shrank from meeting them, but 
she was callous, now that she was no 
longer a curiosity, but just a woman of 
the tribe. When they asked for mocca- 
sins and beadwork, she led the way to her 
mother-in-law’s tent, and as the squaws 
gathered about showing their wares, she 
left them to strike their bargains and 
started back. 

It was a glorious day. The air was 
heavy with spring fragrance and the pur- 
ple shadow of the woods were alluring. 
She wandered slowly down the slope, her 
moccasined feet trailing lightly over the 
clover. In her face there was a deep 
peace. A bird trilled in a tree overhead 
and she smiled. Then she broke into song 
herself, humming the air of an almost for- 
gotten melody. But she stopped abruptly 
as a low voice reached her ears, tuned to 
the silences of big places. 

“Do you hear that Indian woman?” it 
said. “She is humming the march from 
‘The Toreador.’ By Jove, isn’t it odd?” 
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Something in the tone struck her, and 
she looked around curiously. Then sud- 
denly she started, and the shawl fell from 
her face. 

“You?” she breathed, backing towards 
the trees, but he was off his horse and by 
her side in a minute. She saw the in- 
credulity in his face change to a sad cer- 
tainty as he held out both his hands. 

“My God, Marion, it isn’t you?” he 
cried, and she noted the deep, bitter lines 
around his mouth. “Tell me it isn’t.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips quiv- 
ered. 

“Don’t pity me, Bob,” she said, “for I 
do not pity myself. I am one of them 
now, and I love the life and the people.” 

He felt her toil-worn hands in his, and 
he saw the coarsened hair and saddened 
face with the new-found peace in the still 
beautiful eyes, and his voice grew very 
gentle. 

“T have never forgiven you until now,” 
he said. “So this is the end. Oh, Marion, 
Marion, you have wronged yourself far 
more than you ever wronged me. May 
God help you!” 

He left her abruptly as he came, and 
she watched the big, stalwart frame until 
the trees hid it from view, her vision 
blurred, her whole bedy shaken with a 
storm of sobs. 

Yes, it was the end—and the beginning. 

She walked down the road to watch for 
her husband’s return, her eyes heavy, her 
feet dragging wearily. But as his figure 
came into view under the arching cotton- 
woods, she ran to him, her arms out- 
stretched. 

“Jim,” she said, “won’t you forgive my 
selfishness and let me love you again? I 
need your love and I want it so. I never 
wanted it as much as now, not even in 
those first glad days.” 

The surprised inquiry in his face gave 
way to wonder. He stood quite still and 
looked at her long and gravely. Then he 
gave a grunt of sutisfaction and re-started 
up the trail, motioning for her to follow. 

As she picked her way over the low 
rocks, she dared not let herself look back 
—it was always to be. through the gray 
monotony of the years to come, the present 
or the future, never again the past. 

Thus only could the long twilight of 
content settle on her soul. 





THE EVOLUTION OF GOLD AND ITS 
RELATION TO VALUES 


BY OBED C. BILLMAN 


OLD IS KING! From time im- 
memorial, gold has been the 
chief standard of value. It is 
perhaps the only institution 

which has been handed down from savag- 
ery and adopted and defended by the 
principal civilized nations of the world. 

The quantitative theory of money, i. e., 
any decided increase in volume of money 
will be followed by rising prices for every 
commodity measured by it, and vice versa, 
has been generally accepted. This has been 
termed the “law of supply and demand.” 
Every ounce of bullion offered for coin- 
age decreases the purchase value of every 
coin stamped by the Government. 

It appears that prior to the discovery of 
America by Columbus, the production of 


gold and silver—known as “the two pre- 
cious metals,” was fairly constant. At that 
time no one ever dreamed that either metal 
would become less valuable through the 


luck or activity of its miners. Neither 
was there any strife or jealousy between 
the holders of the respective metals. In 
spite of the centuries of careful hoarding 
of the yellow metal, there was less than 
$250,000,000 of gold in all Europe when 
the great discoverer first sighted the West- 
ern Continent. Until this time, it ap- 
pears that the world plodded along with 
the modest and steady increase in its ac- 
cumulations of gold of about $4,000,000 
annually. ; 

For ages, economists recognized the fact 
that the best interests of the people re- 
quired a standard of value that would re- 
main unchanged. It was but natural that, 
during the conditions which obtained 
prior to the nineteenth century, they 
should turn to “the two precious metals.” 
During the three centuries following the 
discovery of America, the world’s annual 
increase in gold was about $26,000. It 
should also be remembered in this connec- 


tion that silver was not discriminated 
against until the year 1816, when it was 
demonetized by England. 

During the initial years of the last five 
centuries, the annual production of gold 
was as follows: 


$ 4,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 

12,000,000 
262,000,000 


In 1900, practically every nation on the 
globe, with the exception of China, had 
thrown silver out of its mints, and even 
China’s bonded debts are payable in gold. 

In 1873, when silver was demonetized 
in the United States, the total annual pro- 
duction of both metals in all the world did 
not exceed $175,000,000, and in 1896, a 
period of financial depression in this coun- 
try, the Democratic party declared in 
favor of remonetizing silver, while the 
“single gold standard” advocates declared 
that there was plenty of money in circula- 
tion, and insisted that an increasing sup- 
ply of money would bring calamity to the 
nation. It was pointed out that any de- 
cided increase in the total volume of 
money would result in rising prices. Foods, 
rents, and all the comforts and necessities 
of life would enhance in price faster than 
wages. ‘They were right, but subsequent 
events have shown that the argument ap- 
plies with greater force to gold. 

Although the people were thus warned 
against the evils of rising prices, they have 
witnessed, since that time, high prices 
which ever mount higher and higher, and 
will continue so to do until a stable stand- 
ard of value is adopted. This will be 
done when it is fully realized that the enor- 
mous production of gold, due to improved 
mining machinery and extensive gold pro- 
ducing ores has‘made the single gold 
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standard the friend of inflation—hence, 
the high prices which obtain at the pres- 
ent time. 

The production of gold in the year 1896 
was $200,000,000, while from 1800 to 
1840 the average annual production was 
but $12,000,000. In 1906 the mints were 
called on to grind out more than $400,- 
000,000 in gold alone. 

In view of the above, what can be said 
of the constancy of production of such a 
metal and its non-fluctuating character as 
a “standard of value?” 

It is not believed to be an exaggeration 
to claim that the gold dollar of 1908 has 
less than ten per cent of the purchasing 
power of the gold dollar of 1800. 

Science and invention have conspired to 
demolish the gold standard. The time has 
come when gold is an article of manufac- 
ture. The Machine has made gold a com- 
mon metal. 

When the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand district of the Transvaal of South 
Africa was made in 1864, the greatest de- 
posits of gold in all history were made 
known. There are said to be billions in 
gold scattered through the rocks and soil 
of the Witwatersrand, but not until re- 
cent years has science and invention sup- 
plied the new processes necessary to extract 
it with great profit. This gold-bearing 
reef is forty-five miles in length, twenty- 
two miles in width, and borings to the 
depth of from three thousand to three 
thousand five hundred feet, show gold in 
undiminished quantities. It was claimed 
by the late Joseph Medill, of the Chicago 
Tribune, as the result of a careful and con- 
servative estimate, that the discovered 
ledge of the Transvaal contained enough 
gold to supply every human being on the 
earth with $30,000 of it. New and im- 
proved mining machinery make it possi- 
ble to handle at a great profit gold-bear- 
ing ores, heretofore valueless. Although 


the ores of the Witwatersrand run but ten 
pennyweights to the ton, it is uniform,’ 
and therefore but a question of machinery 
and labor to determine the yield. 

Modern machinery and the army of 
poorly paid coolies in the stupendous mills 
make it a veritable “gold factory” rolling 
forth an ever-increasing flood of gold 
which the world is compelled to absorb. 

The annual production of these “gold 
mills of the Transvaal is now over $100,- 
000,000. 

And what of modern gold manufactur- 
ing on our Pacific Coast? 

Some years ago it was discovered that 
the soil in the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys of California was filled with 
gold. Science and invention were again 
called on for assistance. The turbine 
wheel and the electric wire have added 
hundreds of millions to the gold supply, 
and their mission is hardly begun. The 
distant mountains were made to furnish 
water power for electricity. Dredging ap- 
pliances were brought into service, and 
mud and dirt were made to yield up their 
golden treasures on what may be termed 
“floating gold factories.” It is estimated 
that these gold factories are adding seven 
million dollars annually to the world’s 
rapidly increasing gold supply. 

It will be seen that gold has become a 
“machine-made standard of value.” It 
appears that the “gold standard” was 
based on man’s inefficiency to cope with 
nature, but such inefficiency is only found 
among savages and machineless races of 
men. 

A new, universal and stable standard of 
value should be adopted, and greater elas- 
ticity in our currency insured by the en- 
actment of laws providing for an emer- 
gency issue, in times of great demand, for 
legitimate commercial purposes, and se- 
curing retirement as such demand falls 
off. 








A JESUIT’S INQUEST 


BY FRANK THUNEN 


was in a quandary. Manuel Frigoli 

had been found dead in bed in a 

lonely recess of Coal Canyon, and 
Peters, the driver of the semi-weekly mail 
stage from Oroville, had brought the order 
from the coroner that Justice D. Lane 
should hold an inquest. During the 
twenty-four years Lane had directed the 
judiciary of Oregon Township he had 
never held an inquest; and what made the 
assignment in the present case doubly 
hard was the report, also brought by the 
stage driver, that Manuel’s ghost still lin- 
gered about the cabin, and had been heard 
to complain about the discomforts of hell. 
In a vague way, Peters had associated this 
peculiar conduct of the old Spaniard’s 
shade with murder. He discussed the case 
with the old men grouped about him at 
the post office, while the hostler brought 
a fresh team of horses. The whole affair 
was befogged in mystery; Peters did not 
know who had heard the spectral voice, nor 
who had discovered the old man’s demise. 
He hinted that the ghost itself had an- 
nounced his dissolution. So when Peters 
cracked his whip over the leaders’ backs 
and dashed away from the post-office on 
his second relay, there was much serious 
speculation between Pat Bresnan, Tim 
Flannigan, and two or three other men 
who were present. 

In all official matters that had come be- 
fore the Justice during his long term of 
office, he had acquitted himself with a weal 
that raised his administration of the law 
above the strictures even of jealousy; 
therefore, he was respected as a learned 
jurist. But, as said before, he had never 
been called upon to hold an inquest; and 
that is why, in this emergency, he had not 
a single inquest blank among his forms 
of criminal procedure. He searched the 
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drawers of his spool cabinet, which served 
as a blank-file, but not even a_ verdict 





could he find, and that is why he was in a 
quandary. 

The Justice tilted carefully back in his 
rickety chair, and stared hard at the dingy 
covers of a rickety set of ancient codes 
which lay upon a rickety table before him. 
He rolled and twisted the sharp points of 
his sparse side-whiskers between thumb 
and forefinger, while he reviewed mentally 
all the classes of procedure with which he 
was familiar. There was assault, battery 
and vagrancy; there was the marriage 
ceremony in the little black cloth-covered 
book in the drawer; but nothing seemed to 
be “on all-fours” with the present case. 

Yet the law demanded that an inquest 
should be held, and the Coroner demanded 
that the Justice should hold it. There was 
no alternative. 

At last the Justice suddenly sat erect 
and slid to the fore edge of his chair. He 
reached for a pen and examined the nib, a 
ball of sticky black grime, the accumula- 
tions of a long term of service. A few 
minutes later he had partially prepared a 
printed form of criminal complaint, en- 
titled : 


In the Justice's Court of Oregon Town- 
ship, County of Butte, State of California. 
The People of the State of California, 
Plaintiff, vs. Manuel Frigoli, Defendant. 


In legal verbiage the complaint charged 
the defunct Spaniard with having come 
to his death by The rest was left 
blank. He closed his door and crossed the 
street from his humble courtroom to the 
village store and post-office. 

The passing of Manuel Frigoli, only a 
few miles from town, was an occurrence of 
some note. The village was already astir 
with excitement. The babel of voices at 
the store subsided somewhat as the Justice 
drew near with his summons and sub- 
poenas, and greatest deference was paid to 
the reading of the writs. 














A JESUIT’S INQUEST. 


Pat Bresnan was prompt to protest when 
his name was called as a juror, and con- 
jured up reasons, which would not other- 
wise have occurred to him, why he could 
not spare the time. Lane ruled, however, 
that the excuses offered were not sufficient 
to win Pat his freedom, and he was re- 
tained. 

After completing his panel, the justice 
read the names of the bystanders into the 
subpoena as witnesses. Not one of them 
had the slightest intimation of the cause 
of Manuel’s death, and the Justice knew 
it; but of what use is an inquest without 
witnesses ? 

As man’s idiosyncrasies and habit of 
life are most discussed after his death, es- 
pecially if he is survived by a restless, 
haunting spirit, which refuses to quit his 
late abode, so there was much to be said 
by the older men grouped about the im- 
perial Justice. The very orthodox, like 
Pat Bresnan and Tim Flannigan, were 
positive of some occult influence which 
constrained the loose spirit to remain with- 
in its corrupt temporal cognates. What 
could it be? That was the question. What 
had Frigoli done that his soul could not 


find repose? It could not be heresay; for 
it was hinted that Manuel had been a 
Jesuit of the most primitive and approved 


stamp. But his quiet anchoretic life, 
passed unobtrusively under the old stone 
cliff, presented an inscrutable blank to his 
analysts. Ordinary events of his career, 
unthought of before, now assumed fan- 
tastic shapes in inspired memories. Wild 
theories and conjectures were advanced till 
the impressionable mind might have re- 
garded the quiescent corpse under the 
cliff a primordial fossil dislodged from the 
face of the rock. 

The justice scoffed at the idea of a 
haunting phantom, and put further dis- 
cussion to rout. 

Then a discussion arose as to which 
route should be taken to the cabin. The 
road through the valley and up through 
the canyon was much longer than that 
over the mountain to the cliff, and it would 
be necessary to carry the body a mile or 
more along a rough brush-grown trail. On 
the other hand, if the shorter way were 
chosen, there was no direct or easy descent 
from the beetling brow of the cliff, and the 
extrication of the body would be attended 
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with probably even greater difficulties. 
They were still struggling with the vexa- 


' tious question when Ezra Wilson rode up 


on his old sorrel, Gum. 

The horse drifted up to the store steps 
with an easy swagger and careless delib- 
eration that characterized both horse and 
rider. Ezra reined in, sat still in his sad- 
dle, and smiled his salutation ; but he said 
nothing. He seldom said much. But 
somehow, every one knew that Ezra Wil- 
son knew. 

“We’ve just been wondering, Ezra,” said 
the justice, “what’s the best way to get to 
old Manuel Frigoli’s cabin. I guess you’ve 
heard about him, haven’t you?” 

Ezra paused a full minute before vouch- 
safing anything from his exclusive know- 
ledge. Then he said: “Do you know how 
long he’s been dead ?” 

“Peters said he must have been mur- 
dered nearly a week ago,” replied Lane. “I 
don’t know who found him.” 

“T did,” said Ezra. “You'd better go 
over the mountain and take a long rope; 
once you get him up you won’t have so far 
to ride with him.” He grinned again and 
was silent. 

Wilson rode a few steps away, then 
turned and faced the justice. “Murdered, 
was he?” he said, though not with the 
peculiar inflection of a query; and no re- 
ply was made. 

Something in the way of a dead wagon 
must be had. The grocer’s delivery wagon 
would fill the need perfectly. The grocer 
entered vigorous protest, but after consid- 
erable parley, in which the justice made 
dire threats of manipulating the law, the 
grocer finally consented to dedicate the 
wagon to the service of a hearse. 

“Come on, boys; let’s- have something 
before we go,” said the Justice, leading 
the way into a back room. ; 

The grocer chuckled in spite of the law, 
and followed, holding three bottles by the 
neck in each hand. 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” asked Ezra 
Wilson, absently, while the grocer poured 
the foaming glasses. 

There was silence while Lane in his 
most profound official manner drew forth 
and unfolded his subpoena, wrote the name 
of Ezra Wilson and read the writ aloud. 

“Gentlemen,” said that official, “this 
ain’t no picnic; and it ain’t no time for 
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nonsense. We owe a solemn duty to the 
Law; and I don’t want to hear no more 
about ghosts from anybody.” 

Having delivered this edict, the justice 
impressively folded the writ and returned 
it to his pocket. With the same move- 
ment he withdrew from a rear receptable 
of his trousers a long plug of tobacco and 
gnawed off an end. 

“Tndade, it ain’t right,” assented Bres- 
nan. He tried bravely to give as little 
credit as the Justice to the innuendo in 
Wilson’s question. But he shuddered at 
the possibility it suggested. 

“That’s all right,” pursued Ezra calmly. 
“Did you ever hear Manuel go on to him- 
self about the remission of sin in purga- 
tory ?” 

“Yes, yes,” came from every one but 
Bresnan and the Justice. 

“Never heard him say anything else, no 


matter who he was talking to,” observed 
a witness. 
“He was plumb nuts,” casually re- 


marked a juror. 

“Well! What about it, anyway! 
patiently demanded the J ustice. 

‘Now, then, there’s just this about it,” 
continued Wilson, with serious delibera- 
tion. He raised his finger apprehensively 
at the Justice and brought it down with 
emphasis upon each word he _ uttered. 
“Manuel Frigoli is dead—MURDERED, 
you said yourself—and yet——” Ezra 
drew nearer, and the oscillations of his 
finger became more frequent and vehe- 
ment, and his voice took on a ghostly, 
throaty monotone—“and yet you can still 
hear his voice speak them same words in 
his little cabin !” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed the Justice. “Who- 
ever heard of a ghost talking anything but 
gibberish ?” and he gave vent to a derisive 
laugh, spitting copiously at a knot-hole in 
the floor. 

The jury was not agreed as to the prac- 
tice of ghosts in this particular, and ‘the 
point was arzued with some warmth. 

“Oh, ye of little faith!” criticised the 
grocer. “What was it the ghost said in 
Hamlet? With a flourish he quoted: 


!? im 


*“““My hour is almost come 

When I to sulphurous and _ tormenting 
flames 

Must render up myself.’ ” 
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“Oh, God!” exclaimed the constable 
without so much as a suspicion of how 
near his crude course of thought had come 
to blundering into the rut ascribed to the 
immortal playwright. 

“Hold on!” demanded the justice, im- 
pressed. “Is that correct Shakespeare? 
Will you swear ?” 

“Straight goods! So help me!” replied 
the grocer, holding up his right hand. 

Glasses were forgotten; the group of 
men looked from the grocer to Wilson, 
waiting expectantly for the latter to con- 
tinue. But he had evidently said all he 
intended to; he quietly lifted his glass and 
drained it, ‘then drew from his pocket a 
huge red ‘bandana of polka-dot pattern, 
wiped his lips and sat down. 

Pat Bresnan looked ill. He shoved his 
glass from him without touching the bev- 
erage ; and the constable drained his to the 


‘bottom, saying, “Set ’em up again, Tom.” 


Justice D. Lane’s brows were knit in a 
perturbed frown. “Damn funny,” he said, 
“but this ain’t no inquest. You fellows 
hustle along, now, and we'll get at this 
thing according to Law. You drive, 
Jones,” he commanded, addressing the 
constable. 

Nine witnesses and jurors crowded into 
the light spring wagon. Ezra and three 
other stock men rode their saddle horses, 
and at least a half dozen others set off 
afoot. 

They met at the brow of the cliff over- 
looking the cabin and the long, deep- 
wooded gorge. All descended by a cir- 
cuitous and narrow shelving trail to the 
bottom of the canyon, then back to the lit- 
tle cabin under the frowning rock. The 
door was not locked, and they filed in. Be- 
yond doubt, Manuel Frigoli was dead; to 
this point the story told by Peters and by 
Wilson was vindicated. 

Some one suggested that if Manuel had 
been murdered, the image of his slayer 
would still be visible on his glazed eye- 
balls., An examination was immediately 
made upon this suggestion ; but it revealed 
nothing. If there had ever been an image 
there, they had come, too late to see it; 
the keenest-sighted of them all could not 
discover any trace of it. Had the in- 
vestigation stopped here, the jury would 
have flouted the stories of Wilson and the 
stage driver as a palpable canard, and 
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found that death had resulted from natu- 
ral causes. But the inquest proceeded. 

‘‘Now, Tom,” said the Justice, after im- 
posing upon the jury the oath well and 
truly to try the issues in the case and a 
true verdict render, “I want you to swear 
to what you said about Shakespeare in 
your back room. Do you swear?” 

The grocer raised his hand, as indi- 
cated, and, lifting his hat, bobbed a 
smooth, bald crest. 

Lane next directed that the body be 
taken to the top of the cliff. Half of the 
number in his temporary command were 
sent back to the top. While these were 
climbing the trail, the remaining half 
bound the body to a board and carried it 
to the foot of the cliff. The men at the 
top let down an end of the rope; it was 
securely fastened, by means of a sling, to 
both ends of the board, and the signal 
given to h’ist. And thus, with no great 
difficulty the body was elevated to the 
higher ground. 

When all had returned to the top, Jus- 
tice D. Lane said, “Now, Wilson, I’ll swear 
you, and we’ll hear your story. 

Wilson had known the old Spaniard 
longer and more intimately, perhaps, than 
any other living man. Wilson owned the 
cliff, the canyon and thé cabin in which 
Manuel had lived and died. His stock 
ranged through the basin leading up to the 
cabin, and chance had thrown the men to- 
gether with greater or less frequency. 

Ezra began at the beginning; yes, back 
of the beginning about four centuries. He 
began with the time of the reformation, 
or, rather, of the ancient papal order, the 
Society of Jesus, that exotic and noxious 
volunteer which sprang up where seeds of 
protestant reformation had been sown. 
Wilson told the story of Manuel’s life and 
of his ancestry for a dozen generations. 
He related what, in countless scraps of 
conversation, had been told to him by the 
old Spaniard. 

In the even dun hue of the fabric of 
that life which was spun and woven be- 
fore Frigoli’s inquisitors that they might 
understand and explain the mystery of his 
death, the jury traced a single thread of 
more sombre shade running through the 
texture, following the warp of the fabric 
back, back, through generations. Some- 
times it was completely lost in the inter- 
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minable transverse interlacings of a dull- 
hued woof. Now it disappeared, only to 
be again exposed by the swift shuttle of 
Wilson’s narrative. And finally the sin- 
gle thread of sacerdotal black, guided by 
the unerring hand of the weaver, led 
straight back to the determined and saint- 
ed Loyolla himself. 

Manuel was a loyal successor to his an- 
cestors ; a hermit by instinct; he was meek, 
devoted to the church and "hungered for 
its temporal indulgences. Yet no one 
knew that he had ever sinned. Prayer was 
alike his work and his recreation. He 
had lived a solitary life under the cliff, iso- 
lated and almost unknown, except casually 
as the wild creatures of the field are 
known. The swallows which each spring 
built their snug mud houses in the niches 
of the rugged stone face of the cliff heard 
him recite his Ave Marias, and sharp-eyed 
hawks, soaring high above the gorge, saw 
him, day after day, counting his beads. 

During the course of Wilson’s testi- 
mony many volunteer and irresponsible 
statements were interpolated, and it was 
agreed that Manuel’s habit of life and be- 
lief had been such as to render him a 
likely subject for spectral outgrowth; his 
mind seemed always to be burdened with 
church dogmas, which bubbled out upon 
the surface of ordinary conversation from 
some undiscovered disturbance beneath. 
Altogether he was closely allied with 
things supernatural. But it would too 
much attenuate my story to recount all 
the details of testimony taken. It was 
Justice D. Lane’s first inquest, and he 
made the most of it. The part with 
which we are most concerned was in sub- 
stance this: 

Wilson had risen early the morning of 
the discovery to search for a promising 
four-year-old heifer. He thought he 
should find her somewhere in the hollow 
below the cabin, for he had seen her there 
the week before while salting the stock. 
With this idea in mind he had saddled 
Gum, the old sorrel, and ridden down into 
the lower end of the canyon, following it 
up toward the cliff. He was jogging along 
placidly, as only Ezra and Gum could jog, 
when suddenly he was startled by a voice, 
a voice from nowhere, so far as he could 
tell, speak out suddenly—a voice, unnatu- 
ral, unhuman, spectral! But in the 
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vacuuous gibberish Wilson distinguished 
the certain trite idioms of the old Spanish 
hermit. 

“Tt was so unexpected,” he said, “it 
was alinost startling; but I thought it was 
Manuel somewhere in the neighborhood 
talking to himself, and looked about ex- 
pecting.to see him. There was not a soul 
in sight. I called his name several times, 
but couldn’t get any answer.” 

“Are you sure you heard a voice?” in- 
terrupted a juror. 

“Am | sure? Are you sure you’re alive? 
Yes, I’m positive of it; and I can prove 
that there was a voice. My horse heard it, 
too, and stopped short in his tracks, threw 
up his head and snorted——” 

“Must’ve been something extraordinary 
to make Gum snort,” interjected the con- 
stable. 

‘Tt was on that little flat near the creek 
about half way between the mouth of the 
canyon and Manuel’s cabin,” continued 
the witness, ignoring the constable’s gibe. 
“A flock of crows that were feeding there 
heard it, too; they flew up and away with 
a great hullabaloo. Oh, I know a voice 
when I hear it. I don’t know that that 
would have impressed me so much; the 


old fellow was kind of daffy, anyway, and 
I might have thought he was just having 
a spell and didn’t feel like answering me— 


he was that way sometimes. But I went 
straight up the creek to the cabin, and I 
heard it again. Yes, sir; believe it or not 
—I heard the same thing again—and you 
know what I found. Manuel Frigoli was 
dead, and had been dead for a week any- 
way.” 

Pat Bresnan chewed with savage energy 
upon a twig of mountain oak to conceal 
the vehement tremor of his jaw; yet his 
teeth chattered; or was it the clicking of 
castanets accompanying a gay fandango 
of ghosts in the cabin? Perhaps it was 
only the rolling of loose lava down the 
steep slope at the foot of the cliff. 

“Of course, I’m not a believer in the 
supernatural,” explained Ezra, “bu‘; that’s 
the most peculiar experience I ever had in 
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all my life, and it made me feel creepy 
when I heard it.” 

“Murdered, sure as anything!” declared 
one of the orthodox. “It’s always the way 
of a soul sent into purgatory before its 
time.” 

“Tt’s damn funny!” insisted the justice. 
‘‘Where were you when you heard it, Wil- 
son ?” 

“Come, I’ll show you,” said Ezra, and 
the inquisitorial hody moved to the edge 
of the cliff just above the cabin—all but 
one constituent, Bresnan. He complained 
that looking down made him dizzy, and 
withdrew a few paces. 

“‘There’s where I was,” continued Ezra, 
“right by that little spicewood with the 
bark peeled. I came up from behind, and 
when I came round to the front I found 
the door opened a little way, and the old 
man was—hist |” 

What was it? They stepped back hast- 
ily, and looked in one another’s face with 
alarmed and startled expression. A voice 
had spoken, whether human or spectral, 
yet in human language. It sounded nas- 
ally from the open cabin door. A black 
and white cat scampered out with tail 
hugely abristle and darted under the 
cabin. Even Lane’s scalp tingled. 

Then fluttered forth from the darken- 
ing interior a crow, nothing extraordinary 
in appearance, and, like /Poe’s raven, 
perched above the door. “Holy Pope!” it 
said as it turned one eye up at the curious 
host above and blinked. “Holy Pope! 
See! See the Holy Pope!” 

“Damn the bird!” exclaimed Justice D. 
Lane. “I thought it was damn funny!” 
He stooped to pick up a stone as the feath- 
ered embodiment of mystery, with long- 
wing-sweeps and a derisive “Yaw! yaw!” 
sailed over the tree-tops down the gorge. 

Everybody but two looked relieved. 
Bresnan had fled in fear and dread some 
time before, and Wilson’s face was as im- 
passive as an Egyptian sphinx. 

‘Dawn you, Wilson!” growled the Jus- 
tice, “you knew the Greaser had that talk- 
ing crow.” 





BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 


BY CLARA HOLZMARK WOLF 


T THE TIME of the Civil War, 
there lived in Canton, Mo., Geo. 
Vaughan, his wife, seven child- 
ren, and Allmon Vaughan, his 

brother. Like so many others, the opinion 
of the brothers differed on the question of 
war. However, their political disagree- 
ment at this all-important period made no 
difference in their affection for each other, 
being of a quality such as is seldom evinced 
and which finds no equal except in tradi- 
tional stories of ancient times. When the 
time of parting arrived, the brothers, re- 
gardless of every military discipline, threw 
themselves into each others’ arms and wept 
aloud. For this parting meant something 
more than a period of absence between 
them. It meant the taking up of arms 
against him for whom either would have 
given up his life. After the first paroxysm 
of grief had spent itself, their voices as- 
sumed a softer, sadder, tone, as with bowed 
heads they turned away and said “Good- 
bye.” 

‘In this case, “brother against brother’ 
is literaliy true, for George Vaughan en- 
listed in Green’s regiment and followed 
the banner of the Confederacy against his 
brother, who went to fight under the flag 
of the Union. 

After the battle of Wilson Creek, which 
followed numerous other engagements, 
Green and his men were transferred to 
Arkansas. Soon after the battle of Shi- 
loh they proceeded with the other shattered 
forces southward, and near Tupelo, Miss., 
they pitched their tents and camped be- 
neath the-shelter of a grove of friendly 
trees. Here, they remained for some time 
—-inactive. 

The friendship that sprang up between 
George Vaughan, who had by this time 
been promoted to regimental quartermas- 
ter, with the rank of captain, and his 
superior officer, continued, and during the 
monotony of camp life, which was dis 


tasteful to both, many words of confidence 
were exchanged. It was plainly visible 
that a strong feeling of homesickness over- 
powered the General, which the quiet mo- 
ments of inactivity did not, by any means, 
help to decrease. So, when he made 
known to his friend his wish to send a 
message to Mrs. Green, of whom he had 
not heard for many months, Captain Vau- 
ghan expressed his willingness to become 
the messenger, as he, too, was anxious to 
see his family. So it was immediately ar- 
ranged that their wishes be realized at the 
earliest period. Although the mission was 
a perilous one, Captain Vaughan was none 
the less eager to undertake it. Nor did 
he start on his journey without a full 
knowledge of the fact that he must invade 
the lines of the Union army, and if suc- 
cessful remain there for some time. When 
his errand became known, many of his 
eomrades predicted that he would never 
return, and some even advised him not to 
attempt it. But he would not be per- 
suaded; instead, he became all the more 
determined to carry out his purpose. He 
was not to go alone, so a fellow soldier and 
friend of former peaceful days, consented 
to accompany him part of the way. Before 
starting, they decided that it would be best 
to “go along like ordinary folks,” and 
avoid meeting people and talk as little as 
possible, so as not to cause suspicion. 

All the country as far as St. Louis was 
held by the Confederates, and so far, they 
met with no adventures. On the outskirts 
of the city they parted with the promise 
that no matter what happened, each would 
deny knowledge of the other. 

Captain Vaughan then turned his steps 
towards the city, reaching it in safety. On 
making inquiries, he learned that a boat 
was about ready to leave for Keokuk, 
Towa. This was good news to him, par- 
ticularly as he noticed that all the boats 
along the wharf were guarded by Union 
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soldiers, and he was not anxious to tarry 
long amongst them. 

He passed the lines, however, without 
being molested, and went immediately on 
board the boat, gaining permission from 
the commander to remain there. His 
disguise was so complete that an acquaint- 
ance who happened to be there did not 
recognize him. 

It was night when the boat reached the 
little wharf in Canton, Mo. Vaughan 
leaped hurriedly ashore and disappeared 
in the darkness. As it was late, there was 
no one on the streets, and he reached home 
without being seen. The joy that his un- 
expected return occasioned can be better 
imagined than expressed. For several days 


‘ and nights he remained indoors, closely 


guarded by his family. But on the fourth 
night he mounted a horse and rode to the 
home of General Green to deliver the mes- 
sage entrusted to him and to receive in 
return any message or letter for the Gen- 
eral. This being accomplished, he re- 
mained in town just long enough to find 
out what was going on in that section of 
Missouri, and when, after a few days a 
Confederate Captain by the name of Car- 
mon, who had come home wounded, heard 
that Vaughan was at home with his fam- 
ily, called and expressed his desire to re- 
turn to his command, plans were made to 
go back together. 

They started in the night, and walked 
until they were within a mile of La 
Grange. Here, beside a thick cluster of 
bushes, they stopped to rest for the night. 
But unfortunately, some one—in spite of 
their efforts to evade strangers, had seen 
them passing, and it was not long before 
their movements were made known to the 
enemy. Captain Lewis, who was stationed 
in the town with a small force, started im- 
mediately in pursuit of the supposed spies 
who, unconscious of the impending danger, 
talked for a long time about the war and 
its progress. Lewis, having slipped up be- 
hind them, heard every word that was 
spoken, gave the signal of attack to his sol- 
diers, and the men were taken back to La 
‘Grange, prisoners, and placed in jail. The 
next day the Union soldiers from Palmyre 
were sent for, and the men were taken back 
‘to Palmyra and placed in separate cells. 

Captain George Vaughan walked the 
floor of his cell all that night. The seri- 


ousness of his predicament came upon him 
suddenly, and with a force that staggered 
him. For the first time he realized the 
perils that confronted him, and worse of 
all, he was helpless. 

Below him were prisoners who gracious- 
ly informed him through a hole in the floor 
that the cell he occupied was the one used 
for condemned prisoners. This bit of in- 
formation did not add to the comfort of 
the unhappy man. 

After a few more days of confinement in 
Palmyra, he was removed to St. Louis, 
where he was tried before a court-martial 


and sentenced to be shot. 


Allmon Vaughan, who was now captain 
in the Union army under Grant, learned 
through letters he received from his wife 
the trouble his brother was in. He was 
greatly affected by the news. If the 
brothers loved each other previous to this 
occurrence, Allmon’s affection seemed to 
have acquired ten-fold additional strength 
in consequence of it. To save him was now 
his one thought. He wrote at once to 
John B. Henderson, who had just been 
elected United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, begging him to interest himself in 
behalf of his brother and to do all in his 
power to save him. On receipt of this let- 
ter, Senator Henderson called on Secre- 
tary Stanton, who promised to investigate 
the case. 

This he did, only to decide against him. 
Henderson went to him again, pleading 
and arguing, but all the entreaty in the 
world would not change him. For in his 
mind he was satisfied that the prisoner had 
served as a spy, and according to the laws 
of war he must pay the penalty. Senator 
Henderson having all but exhausted his 
power to influence Stanton, resolved to 
make another last effort by calling on the 
President, Abraham Lincoln. To him he 
explained the situation. After the Presi- 
dent had investigated every detail of the 
case, he despatched word to the Secretary 
of War to order a new trial, and Captain 
Vaughan was tried again in St. Louis, only 
to receive the same sentence of death. Up- 
on learning the result of the second trial, 
Henderson took up the case once more and 
went back to Stanton to plead and argue, 
but as before, he would not be moved. 
Henderson went back to President Lin- 
coln. who ordered a third trial. This 
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time Vaughan was tried in Alton, Ill. But 
alas! after the third trial a court-martial 
declared his life forfeited, and the prisoner 
lost all hope. But not so with Mr. Hen- 
derson. His blood was stirred, and he was 
now more determined than ever not to give 
up as long as there was the faintest chance 
left him. 

Again Henderson stood before the Presi- 
dent and pleaded as only a man of his re- 
markable ability can plead—as a matter 
of public policy—as a matter of justice— 
as a matter in which he had a personal in- 
terest—that the war was practically over, 
and the pardon would be in the interest of 
peace and conciliation. 

The President was silent and thought- 
-ful. After hearing him through, he said: 

“Senator, go over to Stanton and tell 
him that this man must be released.” 

“T have been to Stanton thrice, Mr. 
President, and he would do nothing,” re- 
plied Senator Henderson. 

“Y ou go and tell Stanton what I tell 
you,” answered the President, patiently. 
“Tf he doesn’t release the prisoner, come 
back to me. But I think he will,” he 
added. 
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Henderson went back to Stanton, and 
delivered the message, but as he feared, 
Stanton refused. Henderson knew only 
too well that if anything was to be done, 
it must be done at once, as the court- 
martial had decided that George Vaughan 
was to be shot April 16th, only a few days 
hence. 

It was after supper on the evening of 
April 14th, a black day in the history of 
America, that the Senator found himself 
once more in the presence of Mr. Lincoln, 
who was attired in evening dress and ready 
to go to the theatre. 

The Senator related briefly his last in- 
terview with the secretary. Lincoln lis- 
tened attentively, and for several minutes. 
there was silence. Then, turning to his 
desk, the President wrote something on a 
sheet of his official paper, which he handed 
to the Senator. It was an order for the 
unconditional release of the prisoner— 
Captain George Vaughan, and it was also 
the last official paper President Abraham 
Lincoln signed, for an hour later, while 
sitting in his private box at the theatre, 
he was shot and killed by Wilkes Booth, 
the actor. 
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NOT THINE ALONE 


BY ISABELLE M. TENNANT 


If it is not for thee in the planning of life 
To taste of the chalice of gall, 

Be glad that thou know not its bitterness rife, 
For not thus is it rendered to all. 


If thine is the sunshine, the flower, the song, 


They were given not for thee just alone— 
Thou art yielded a part—but to earth they belong, 
God meant them not all for thine own. 


Rejoice in thy gifts—but with unstinting hand, 
Share thy love, ail thy gladness and cheer, 

For countless the hearts that are destined to stand 
With the shades of the cross falling near. 





MARVELOUS MEXICO AND THE MUCK 
RAKER 


A Study on the Spot 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 





In the month of June, the Overland Monthly will produce an exhaustive and pro- 
fusely illustrated treatise on Mexico, written by Mr. Pierre N. Beringer, who was 
sent to Mexico to look over the situation and to report on conditions in the big 
Southern Republic. The management of the Overland Monthly has not sought 
to in any way tie Mr. Beringer’s hands or prevent an expression of opinion entirely 
unbiased. He was told to tell of the conditions as he found them in Mexico. Ap- 
parently, he is enthusiastic in his appreciation of the Diaz regime, and those 
of our readers, who are of opposing mind, may look forward to something studied 
in the articles in the June issue. The installment given below is simply a preface 
to the larger work. This Special Number on Mezico in the June issue is timely, 
as it precedes the Mexican Centennary celebration by a few months only. Mezico 
will hold a whole month’s festival in September, and there is sure to be a very 








large number of Americans to witness the extraordinary pageantry promised. 
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“*Yet happy we lived, and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more; 
Our forms were rolled in the clinging mold 
Of a neocomian shore. 
The eons came and the eons fled and the 
sleep that wrapt us fast 
Was riven in a newer day, and the night 
of death was past.” 


HE MEXICAN Republic is to 

i celebrate its first Centennary in 
the month of September by a big 

festival season that not only will 

be participated in by the people of the 
capital, but by the inhabitants of every 
village within the confines of the nation. 


One feature of the celebration, which | 


speaks well for the present Government 
and for the men at the head of the Catho- 
lic church, is that presented by the church 
authorities of having an exposition of the 
wares made by the Indians. In all parts 
of the Republic, the Indio is busy fash- 
ioning the curious and the useful for ex- 
hibition at this particular time, and this 
will be one rare occasion when the church, 
self-considered the guardian of the poor, 


and the Government, officially the patron 
of the humble hombre, will meet on com- 
mon ground. It cannot be denied that 
there is much latent ability and artistry 
among these native Indians, and that this 
is being but slowly developed. 

Everything is so old here, everything 
seems to savor of the long ago, except 
when one is face to face with the wonder- 
ful improvements in the larger cities. 
These improvements have all taken place 
in the last ten to twelve years, and, in that 
time, Mexico seems to have benefited by 
a sudden spirit of improvement that is as 
strange as it is welcome. 

Take, for instance, the City of Mexico 
itself. It is to-day one of the cleanest 
and most beautiful cities in the whole 
Union of the Mexican States, and there 
are but few cities in the world that may 
boast as fine a Government. There is no 
cleaner city in America. It is certainly 
one of the best policed, and General Felix 
Diaz has known how to give to these peo- 
ple a safer condition of affairs than pre- 
vails in any of the capitals of Europe or 
America. And yet his tools are crude, 














and he has not been given many things 
needed, and among these, an adequate 
telephone service, nor has he a sufficient 
force, able and active as it is, to be the 
perfection in police or fire protection that 
he dreams to make it. He is the able 
nephew of an able uncle. 

Porfirio Diaz has known how to select 
such men and make them useful to his 
country. That is one of the secrets of his 
most admirable rule of this nation. It 
has seemed to me that whenever he has 
found a critic he has found a friend, for 
he has immediately sought to place the 
peculiar genius of the critic at the service 
of the country, and generally he has suc- 
ceeded. Thus, has he found such an able 
man as Jose Yves Limantour for Finance 
Minister. It is undoubtedly true that 
many of the men, who are officiating in the 
capacity of members of the cabinet, as 
governors, or as jefe politicos, or even as 
chiefs of police, are doing so against their 
will. Many of them could much more 
profitably employ their time in private 
life or rest on the laurels of a useful past 
existence, in a cheerful though indolent 
old age, but Diaz is at the helm and he 
and his selection of immediate advisors 
has a task that is as yet unfinished; the 
regeneration of a nation. 

It is undoubtedly true that you will 
find here a large number of men among 
the educated of native birth, or from the 
United States, Germany or France, who 
will tell you, careful student though you 
may be, that, after spending months de- 
voted to the study of the people, you do 
not know them at all, and that the Mexi- 
can is of no account whatever, that noth- 
ing can be made of him, that, after Diaz, 
there will come chaos. I have named the 
men who talk thus by their nationalities, 
basing this nomenclature on the numbers 
T have met who speak in this manner of 
the country in which they live, and in 
which they make their living and where 
they expect to remain, either to the end of 
their days or to the time when they will 
have enough money to enable them to 
leave for the nation of their birth, there 
to enjoy the fruits of their industry or 
thrift; gathered under the protection of 
Mexico and under the Mexican flag, and 
under the peace of the Diaz rule! 

I wish to go on record as to this kind 
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of individual. He is not Mexican, Ameri- 
can, German or French, of the poorer 


class. He is generally well-to-do, or he 
may be a millionaire. There is nothing 
one may say in defense of this kind of an 
attitude by the expatriate from other 
lands, and less than nothing in favor of 
the native-born fomenter of dissatisfac- 
tion. Each, in his own despicable way, is 
a yellow muck-raker, and one peculiarity 
of the breed is, that while all are always 
ready to decry the present Government of 
Mexico, there is not one in the entire out- 
fit with brains enough to suggest some- 
thing better than the Diaz rule. The fact 
of the matter is, that, with every fault to 
be found in a one man rule, this is the 
only logical Government Mexico may, at 
this time, indulge in with safety and hap- 
piness to the greatest number of its citi- 
zens. Mexico would profit immensely by 
the exiling of the foreign and native ele- 
mert who are here to make money only, 
and who revile the Government and the 
Government officials. It looks much to 
me like gross ingratitude. 

Not for one moment do I wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that all here is perfec- 
tion. There are many things I could, and 
most probably will, comment upon ad- 
versely in the course of time. I shall al- 
ways strive to approach these things 
broadly, however, and I will try to han- 
dle the subject justly. Nothing was ever 
gained by general denunciation or general 
praise. I firmly believe that the common 
trend of mankind is toward a betterment 
of all races and all conditions. I would 
not take away a man’s belief and leave 
him, in its stead, a blank. I would not 
consider one soul as utterly lost as long 
as’ there remains one spark of hope. I 
would not condemn a nation for the acts 
of one individual, or a group of individ- 
uals, in that nation. I believe in the pre- 
ponderance of the good intent in man over 
the evil. I would not tear at the roots of 
a beautiful rose to discover a worm and 
then find that during my labors the rose 
had died! I would ask the world to mea- 


sure men by the fact that their good deeds 
were in greater number than their bad. I 
would not condemn an erring man or wo- 
man by one misdeed, paltry or grave, nor 
place the brand of Cain on my fellowman 
I would not 


thoughtlessly or meanly. 
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offend a nation by calling it “barbarous” 
when every evidence of advancement at 
hand screams in refutation of such whole- 
sale slander! I would be an optimist 
rather than a muck-raker, an up-builder 
rather than a destroyer. I would show 
evil without malice in the showing; I 
would try to right wrong without being 
venomous in the doing, and, above all, I 
would be truthful. 

Of course, there are many Americans 
here who are fine, loyal citizens, there 
are many Germans who are a force for 
good; there are large numbers of the 
French who have testified the courage of 
their convictions and their belief in the 
stability of the Government by the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars, and who 
are of the best and most loyal citizenship. 
In speaking as I do above, I speak only 
of a noisy, uncharitable, fault-finding 
minority, who always treat of the singular 
as generic! This is the formative period 
of the Mexican Republic, and such men 
as Limantour, the Minister of Finance; 
Pablo Macedo, foremost among citizens; 
Pimentel Fagoyaga, the financier; Ramon 
Corral, self-sacrificing and able man; 
Maris- 
cale, scholar and statesman; Felix Diaz, 
soldier and diplomat; Porfirio Diaz, the 
Younger, son of the President, engineer 
and able husbandman, farmer and builder, 
and a host of others I could mention, are 
shining marks! Splendid targets for the 
smaller minds. These men are practically 
unknown outside of Mexico, and many of 
them are working in Mexico, knowing that 
they will not be thanked for their labors 
during their life-time, and realizing that 
it must be in the next century that their 
constructive ability and their worth as 
citizens and patriots must be made known 
to the world. : 

I have heard a simple citizen decried as 
a grafter and a tool of the Government, on 
one afternoon, and that night I have 
known him to be laboring until the grey 
of dawn on a law to bring untold benefits 
on his countrymen and large pecuniary 
loss to himself. The man is a patriot, if 
ever patriot there be, and some day when 
the law becomes a fact, I will give his 
name to the world. 

I have seen such a man as Governor 
Landa y Escandon, of this big Federal 


Cassasus, financier and scholar; 
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district, giving hours upon hours to ques- 
tions of Government and devoting time, 
that might be enjoyed in the bosom of his 
family, to the betterment of the condition 
of the peon class, and I have heard his 
fellow citizens call him foolish for doing 
so much that he need not do. I know the 
millionaire Governor of a nearby State, 
who is earning the pittance of a salary 
that is allowed the high office, who is 
worried to death over sanitary conditions 
in his capital, who is damned by the capi- 
talist and the haciendado, because he as- 
sumes that they must bear a part of the 
burden with him of governing his State. 
I have seen this man, ill of a fever and 
scarcely on the road to recovery, devoting 
hours to the study of the betterment of 
his people. 

How have these men been requited? It 
appears to me that, for the most part, 
they are conscientious, hard-working men 
who are working at a task that is some- 
times not at all to their liking or at least 
not of their choosing. 

It is the big central figure that has im- 
bued these men with the ambition to do 
things. It is Diaz, the Constructor, of 
course, who has known how to assimilate 
the unassimilable, and who has made or- 
der of chaos. 

What of the future? Let us face the 
future when it comes! If you insist upon 
a reply, I will say that it is not probable 
that the Master Builder, who has so cley- 
erly constructed, has not provided for a 
continuance, that he has not made the edi- 
fice strong enough to stand for ages. It is 
not in the realm of probability that the 
people, who have for thirty years profited 
by the peace of Mexico, will overthrow 
that peace and bring on a profitless strife! 
All Government, stable Government, is 
based on sound and wise finance. Some- 
times unstable finance disturbs and at 
other times wrecks Government. Of 
course, the Government of Mexico will 
change. It is changing every day. Gov- 
ernments nor individuals stand still. 

Millions and millions of American capi- 
tal is invested in Mexico. France has 
something like three hundred millions in 
commerce and manufacture in Mexico! 
Spain, Germany, Switzerland and Eng- 
land are represented by their investments. 
There is no borderland of Nationality 
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dividing the kinship of capital in such an 
instance, and all these beneficiaries appre- 
ciate a sane and safe Government, safe- 
guarding these millions. There can be no 
revolution or uprising of any long dura- 
tion in Mexico because of this money 
solidarity! Diaz will be succeeded by his 
successor, and Mexico will go on in en- 
during and profitable peace, and, in fifty 
years from now, will rank as one of the 
great manufacturing nations of the globe. 
One cotton mill management has known 
how to find nearly three thousand expert 
hands; one woolen mill owner employs 
not less than this amount. One machine 
shop has three thousand eight hundred em- 
ployees; one steel mill has developed a 
large and increasing expert help that is 
the equal of that found in any nation; one 
furniture factory is making meubles de 
luxe that cannot be surpassed in France. 

These are my reasons for making the 
above prediction. 

The future giory of Mexico and the 
advancement of the nation depends on 
two things: the breaking up of the large 
land holdings, and the establishment of 
markets for its manufactures. 

The breaking of the grip of the do- 
nothing land-owner who controls hundreds 
£ thousands of unproductive acres means 
the development of the wealth of the land 
in an agricultural sense, and it must be 
remembered that agriculture is as yet ir 
its infancy in this land. The breaking 
up of the large holdings means the com- 
ing of sturdy Americans and Germans 
and French to bring this land to the per- 
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fection in productivity; it means remu- 
nerative employment for the poor, a 
chance in future years for betterment for 
their children! 

Mexico must have outside markets for 
‘ts products. and the natural bent of its 
people must be directed in agriculture and 
in the manufacture of such articles as the 
world at large needs. All of this will 
come! Mexico is in the awakening! Over 
the graves of the past, where sleep the 
civilizations of the Aztec and of the 
countless myriads who preceded him, the 
restless white man roams. Alongside, 
the brown brother man is stirring uneas- 
ily and grasping feebly for the torch of 
enlightenment. It is high time the white 
man realized that on earth there are other 
races and the possibilities of development 
in the other man. Japan has given us a 
lesson in the awakening of a nation. Mex- 
ico will be next. I can best close this 
with the lines of Langdon Smith inces- 
santly dinning in my ears the story of the 
old and the new: 


“God wrought our souls from the Trema- 
doc beds 
And furnished them wings to fly; 
He sowed our spawn in the world’s dim 
dawn, 
And I know that it shall not die. 
Though cities have sprung above 
graves 
Where the crook-boned men made war, 
And the ox wain creaks over the buried 
caves, 
Where the mummied mammoths are!” 


the 





A SONG 


OF MAY 


BY ANNA LOUISE BARNEY 


The sunlight glints in green gold tints 
On all the leaves a-flicker. 

And my heart sings with joy of things, 
Its rhythmic pulses quicker. 

For thou art mine and I am thine, 
My pledge—’tis but thy glances. 

How just the bliss of one dear kiss 
The gold of life enhances! 





A COWTOWN SUFFRAGETTE 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HE SPRIGHTLINESS of Bo- 
vina, in the cattle shipping sea- 
son, usually makes itself evident 
when one reaches the cactus- 

crowned hill that overlooks the town. But 
to-night there was no sound of revelry 
from that one little street, with its “false 
front” buildings, though the bright moon- 
light showed cattle in the corrals by the 
railroad track, and, down by the arroyo, 
T caught the glow of a round-up campfire 
and the white gleam of a mess wagon-top. 

“What’s the matter with the old town?” 
I asked the surly stage driver, whose gloom 
had thickened as we approached our desti- 
nation. 

The driver opened his mouth as if to 
tell something that lay close to his soul, 
and then shut it again, quickly and firmly. 

“There’s no use tellin’ you,” he growled, 
finally. “You wait till we get there— 
then you'll see!” 

As we swept down the final slope to the 
cowtown, to the music of the shrieking 
brake, my curiosity was spurred until I 
forgot the ache in my bones, due to the 
long ride through the land of fantastic, 
purple-veiled mesas. The last time I had 
visited Bovina was nearly a year before, at 
the height of the fall shipping season. The 
trail herds were coming in fast, and the 
day was vibrant with the shouts of sweat- 
ing cowboys and the bawling of hustled 
“critters,” while the nights—well, the 
nights at Bovina were the kind that will 
simply run over the edges of a small de- 
scriptive word like “lively.” I remem- 
bered the sprinkling of small but sinister 
holes in the bar at the Cowman’s Rest, and 
wondered if the dark stains from the door 
had been removed—stains that told of the 
time when the door was taken from its 
hinges and used as a litter to convey one 
of the Three-X saddlemen to the Bovina 
House, where Aunt Mary could nurse him 
back to strength. 


There was no click of pool balls in 
Loco’s place as we drove down the lone 
street, and that genial dispenser of cheer, 
Hardwinter Johnson, shouted no greeting 
as we clanked and rattled past the Cow- 
man’s Rest. In fact, there was not so 
much as a light in Hardwinter’s saloon, 
and, glancing down the street, along the 
rickety boardwalks that had so often 
echoed to the jingling footsteps of booted 
and spurred bacchanalians, I saw that all 
the doors that once glowed welcome were 
closed. Before I could voice my wonder 
we were in the shadow of the Bovina 
House, and Aunt Mary herself was at the 
side of the stage, a trifle broader than ever, 
and with a vocal note of authority that was 
new and nothing short of electrifying. 

“Be you sure you ain’t brought any 
whisky this time, Sam Mayberry?” she 
asked the driver, in the meantime peering 
over the wagon wheel into the conglom- 
eration of packages in the bottom of the 
stage. “What’s in them square bundles 
there ?” 

“Nothing but breakfast food fer them 
sheepherders up creek,” answered the 
driver, as he threw out the mail sacks. 

“Well, you remember the last time them 
sheepherders ordered breakfast food you 
brought a kind that gurgled when I poured 
it out on the ground, Sam. You better 
stick to the non-stimulatin’ kinds, or you’1! 
be reported at the next meetin’ of the 
Feminine Improvement Club.” 

The driver made no answer, but picked 


up his reins and drove on, while I followed 


Aunt Mary into the hotel, feeling sure that 
I was on the heels of the solution of the 
mystery. We stepped into the bare “front 
room, lighted by its single despondent oil 
lamp, and Aunt Mary assigned me to the 
old, familiar bedroom at the end of the up- 
per hall. 

“T know you allus liked number seven,” 
she said, “because, bein’ far f’m the head 
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of the stairs, you was never disturbed by 
drunken punchers who was puttin’ each 
other to bed, and who allus broke into the 
fust available room. But they ain’t no 
more such goin’s-on in this town, young 
feller. Bovina has got a lid, and what’s 
more, your own Aunt Mary is a-settin’ on 
it!” 

There was no such martial note in Aunt 
Mary’s voice when I had seen her a few 
months before. Then she had been con- 
tent to remain in the background, drag- 
ging her tremendous weight from stove to 
dining-room table, and back again, in a 
shuffle that told pathetically of the hotel 
drudge. Her husband had run the hotel 
then—big Cly Todhunter, Sheriff, Justice 
of the Peace, and withal, the laziest, best- 
natured and most slipshod man in Wyom- 
ing. Only his good nature elevated him 
to his numerous offices every year, and 
only the faithful drudging of Aunt Mary 
kept him from failure. 

““Where’s Cly, Aunt Mary?” I asked, as 
I sat down in the dining room, after hav- 
ing removed some of the dust from gar- 
ments and features. 

“Oh, you’ll see Cly. He’s out in the kit- 
chen cookin’ supper, and “ll be in to take 
your order pretty quick.” 

Even as she spoke, the sizzling noise 
from the kitchen swelled to a crescendo as 
the door swung open, and Big Cly him- 
self shambled into the room, and, with 
shame-faced mein, shook hands with me 
and gave me the choice of fried eggs and 
bacon or fried eggs and ham. 

Having made selection and see Cly shuf- 
fle through the door to the kitchen, I 
turned to Aunt Mary. 

‘Now, please tell me what all this 
means,” I said, “this change in the town 
and here at the hotel.” 

A chair groaned as Aunt Mary sank in- 
to it, and the table creaked as she put her 
elbows there on, and gazed at me across 
the flowered red cloth. 

“Tt means that there has been a revolu- 
tion in this neck of the woods,” she de- 
clared. ‘You know how we was getting 
along last year at Bovina—red liquor flow- 
ing at all seasons and becomin’ a torrent 
at beef round-up time, when all the cow- 
punchers in this end of Wyoming was 
down here shippin’. Nothin’ but carous- 
in’ and shootin’, and my Cly bein’ elected 
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to all the offices simply because he never 
punished nobody—bein’ too good-natured 
to kill a ’skeeter when one of them insects 
was prospectin’ on his features. And us 
folks at the hotel simply worryin’ along 
by the skin of our teeth, and me a-workin’ 
my heart out in the kitchen. Not that I 
was any worse off ’n any other woman in 
Bovina, for every one of ’em was livin’ the 
life of a kitchen drudge and skeered to 
call her soul her own, with all such sinful 
revelry goin’ on around.” 

“T s’pose things might a-been driftin’ 
along that way yet if a travelin’ man f’m 
Denver hadn’t forgot a book here one day. 
It was a Socialist book by a feller who had 
looked ahead to the time when wimmen ’d 
take charge of things, men havin’ demon- 
strated themselves as totally uncompetent 
in managin’ affairs. I got so interested in 
that book that I s’piled many a fryin’ of 
bacon, but it set some idees workin’ in 
my head. I seen how uncompetent Cly 
had allus been, ’specially in his public of- 
fices, so I up and announces that I was 
goin’ to run agin him when it come time 
fer electin’ Sheriff and Justice of the 
Peace. I figgered what’s the use of bein’ 
a woman in Wyoming, where you have all 
the privileges of the ballot, and kin run 
fer office if you like, if you don’t make use 
of the gifts! 

“Well, at fust people kind o’ thought it 
was a joke. But I soon tuk that idee out 
of their heads. I hired a girl to do the 
kitchen work here, and then I went elec- 
tioneerin’. Some of the ranchers I bullied 
and others I flattered, and some families [ 
bought body and soul with nice red sticks 
o’ candy for the kids. But Cly, he didn’t 
do nothin’, ’cause he wouldn’t dare elec- 
tioneer agin me. When election come I 
had him beat two to one, for there wasn’t 
a woman in the county that didn’t vote for 
me, and most of their husbands done like- 
wise. I found myself Sheriff and Justice 
of the Peace and Town Marshal of Bo- 
vina, and then I began to work with the 
material that Providence and that there 
book writer had put in my head. 

“The fust thing I done was to bust up 
that gang of hoss thieves on Crooked 
Crick. I jest buckled on a brace of guns 
and rode over to their cabin, with Cly to 
back me. I walked right in and had that 
bunch covered while they was eatin’ sup- 
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per. I lined ’em up ag’in the wall, for 
they knowed I could shoot as true as any 
man in the county, havin’ demonstrated 
the same at the fairs, besides winnin’ all 
the fat ladies races. Then Cly hog-tied 
em, and we brung ’em down and had the 
jail bulgin’ with the worst-lookin’ gang of 
horse thieves and cattle rustlers that ever 
packed a runnin’ iron. At fust they tried 
breakin’ out of jail, that bein’ the usual 
course of every prisoner that Cly had put 
in that old hat box, but I presented the 
jailer with a sawed-off shot gun and in a 
loud voice give him orders to plant a lead 
mine in any varmint he seen tryin to make 
a get-away. Then there wasn’t any more 
attempts at jail breakin’, for I had con- 
vinced the jailer that I meant business, 
and he had communicated the enthoosiasm 
to the pris’ners—such things bein’ catch- 
in’, I find, when you are really after re- 
sults. 

“Havin’ the jail full of foolish and sin- 
ful mankind, I woke up the prosecutin’ at- 
torney, who *d been asleep these many 
years, and we hustled through the cases 
agin the rustlers, and soon had every man 
jack of ’em doin’ time in the penitentiary. 
Then I went after the promisc’us shooters 
and posted signs at both ends of the town, 
notifyin’ people that no packin’ of guns 
was permitted by my official order. At fust 
they thought this was another joke I had 
wrote out fer ’em to laugh at, and they 
showed their appreciation of my humor by 
puncturin’ the signs with bullets. But I 
arrested every puncher that had done the 
puncturin’, and I kep’ ’em in jail till 
they lost all their brunette complexions 
and come out with the pallor of a Pull- 
man car tenderfoot. And properly peni- 
tent they was, too, and now every time a 
cow outfit comes near here and the punch- 
ers ride to Bovina in the evenin’, the fust 
thing the boys do is to come right here 
and check their guns at headquarters till 
they are ready to go home. It’s some un- 
convenient gettin’ up at 4 a. m. to give 
a six-gun to a cowboy who wants to get 
out of town “fore daylight, but I never 
make no complaints, not bein’ ambitious 
to conduct my reforms accordin’ to bank- 
ing hours.” 

Here Cly shuffled in with a tray full of 
dishes, and said: 

“All ready for takin’ ’em over, Mary. 


Reckon we’d best start a little early, for 
One-Eyed Tex was let go yestiddy, and 
that leaves Red to do all the work.” 

“This is a part I was jest gettin’ to,” 
said Aunt Mary, rising. “You come along 
with me and you'll see things better ’n I 
kin tell you.” 

Through the moon-flood I followed 
Aunt Mary and Cly to the jail, at one 
end of the street that bisected Bovina. 
My remembrance of the jail was a dilapi- 
dated structure that spoke eloquently of 
disuse. But now it was fresh with paint, 
and the yard was heavy with the odor of 
sweet peas. From within came the rattle 
of dishes, and a mournful voice gave a 
dismal twang to an old cowboy song: 


“Q-o-0, bury me not on the Ione prai- 
Tle-e-e-e, 

Where the lone ky-ote howls mourn- 
fullee-e-e-e.” 


The song proceeded from the kitchen, 
and making our way there, we found the 
jailer propped against the wall in his 
chair, a big revolver swinging from his 
hip and his chin sunk on his breast in the 
relaxation of half-slumber. At the table, 
in the center of the room, behind an im- 
mense pile of dishes, tin and china, stood 
a prisoner, wearing a ball and chain on 
his leg and working feverishly at dish- 
washing, while he droned out the song. 

Despite the cropped hair of the pris- 
oner, I recognized him as “Red,” one of 
the most accomplished ropers and bronco 
busters in the West—a daredevil spirit 
who was the life of many a campfire cir- 
cle, and whose fondness for the bottle 
was his one fault. 

“Red here is jest at present the sole 
dependence of the wimmen of Bovina at 
dishwashin’ time,” explained Aunt Mary, 
after the cowboy had sheepishly acknow- 
ledged my salutation. “You oughter 


‘ have come when we had a dozen pris’ners 


and when the dishes was snatched out of 
the way in quick time. You see, I read 
in this here book I was tellin’ you about 
that nine-tenths of the discontent among 
wimmen comes f’m the slavery of dish- 
washin’. The author advocated a commu- 
nity dish washin’ plan, givin’ the wimmen 
a chanct for a little recreation. Well, it 
struck me, when this jail was full of idle 
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pris’ners, that here was the raw material 
for a fine demonstration of the commu- 
nity dishwashin’ idee. So after every 
meal I had the ladies of Bovina bring 
their dishes to the jail to be washed. 
Later we app’inted a reg’lar collector, 
who goes at a certain hour and collects 
the dishes and then takes ’em back, all 
nicely polished. This gives the ladies of 
Bovina a chanct to organize a Feminine 
Improvement Club, of which I am Presi- 
dent, and we have bought a lot of new 
books and are learnin’ a lot of side lines, 
such as Battenberg and a cute little game 
called ping-pong, besides political econ- 
omy and a set of stereoscopic views of the 
world. There’s only one thing that trou- 
bles us—the town is so good lately that 
the jail ain’t full any more. Onless some 
stranger comes in and busts some law and 
gives us a chanct to jail him, before Red 
is released, I’m afraid we'll have to do 
a spell of our own dishwashin’.” 

As Aunt Mary’s thoughtful gaze was 
fastened on me, I registered a mental vow 
as the newest stranger in town that I 
would behave with such circumspectness 
that Bovina’s energetic peace officer would 
have no opportunity of making me the 
successor of “Red” as town dishwasher. 

“How does it come that all the saloons 
are closed?” I asked of Aunt Mary, as we 
made our way back to the hotel, leaving 
the shamefaced “Red” to complete his 
menial task. 

“That comes in the nat’ral course of 
events,” said Aunt Mary. “Dishwashin’ 
not bein’ a pop’lar form of employment 
among our cowhands, most of them hilari- 
ous spirits has took to avoidin’ Bovina, 
and in consequence the saloon business 
languishes and will soon die for want of 
support. But instid of saloons we git new 
business houses. Now we have a black- 
smith shop, two gen’ral stores, a drug 
store, a circulatin’ liberry and a millinery 
emporium, besides a brick bank now bein’ 
built, that will have the highest false 
front of any buildin’ in the State. Not 
but what there is dealin’ in and consum- 
ing of spirituous liquors, but, compared 
with what it was, it is as the bite of a 
flea to the sting of a rattler. Even Cly 
here has caught the fever of the reformed 
and progressive Bovina, and instid of 
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dreamin’ about the day he is goin’ to build 
a reservoir on his hundred ’n sixty, he has 
got Denver capital interested, and we are 
goin’ to have a lake and an irrigatin’ 
ditch within a year that will put this 
hull valley under water and ’ll make it 
blossom as the rose.” 

Cly, who was stalking beside me, 
nodded in approbation, but he did not 
try to say anything, for Aunt Mary’s 
voice went on, rising to a prophetic note. 

“Nor this wave of reform ain’t goin’ 
to die after it has washed over and 
cleansed this Gomorrah of the cow-coun- 
try. I’m goin’ to run for the Legislatur’ 
this Fall, and when I get there I’m goin’ 
to bring up some bills that us ladies of 
the Bovina Feminine Improvement Club 
have figgered will be for the good of wim- 
menkind in gen’ral and the wimmen of 
Wyoming in pertic’ler. And I reckon by 
that time my record ’ll be good enough to 
admit of me tryin’ to round up the Gov- 
ernorship. Think of it—all these United 
States a-strugglin’ blindly toward intel- 
lectual freedom and the equality of the 
sexes all these years, and me, Mary Tod- 
hunter, of the State of Wyoming, the first 
woman to be a sheriff, or to set in a Gov- 
ernor’s chair!” 

Just then a long, loud yell, seemingly 
from the border of the town, startled the 
distant coyotes into silence. There was 
no mistaking it for anything but the 
“Ye-e-e-e-ip!” of a bottle-jubilant cow- 
boy. 

In the shadow of the hotel, Aunt Mary 
peered down the street. 

“That’s the fust peep I’ve heard f’m 
any of them fellers at that round-up since 
the outfit came in yistiddy morning,” she 
said. “I hope that cowpuncher lets out 
another yell like that so I kin jail him 
for disturbin’ the peace. We do need an- 
other dishwasher powerful bad.” 

As I crept into the hotel and took my 
silent way to the room at the end of the 
hall, I thought of the huge, watchful fig- 
ure in front—feminine only as there is 
a suggestion of femininity in the crouch- 
ing lioness, about to spring on unsuspect- 
ing prey. There was no mistaking the 
figure and its portent. 

It was Superman—come to a long-de- 
layed dominion. 





THE RETURN OF THE PLAINSMAN 


BY DONALD KENNICOTT 


MONTH BEFORE his gradu- 

ation from Harvard, Arnold 

Nevin, son and grandson of an 

Arizona ranchman, became en- 
gaged to Miss Alethea Regison, of Ver- 
mont, a blue-stocking of blue-stockings. 
Six weeks afterward, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Carmela de los Valdes— 
and of a troubled heart. 

It fell about casually enough. He had 
gone straightway to Arizona on leaving 
college, in order that by disposing of his 
paternal estates, he might free himself 
to embark upon the career which, with 
the aid of the ambitious Alethea, he had 
planned. This Career was spelled with 
.a very large C indeed, and included: first 
his marriage with Miss Regison; next, 
some years of quiet domestic life while 
studying in German universities; and 
finally, the preparation of the Great Work 
which was to controvert the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis, present a solution for the Prob- 
lem of Evil, and accomplish some few 
small other things. This plan, it will be 
seen, took no account of Carmela de los 
Valdes—or rather, let us more kindly 
say, reckoned neither with the strong 
bond that links a man to the land of his 
birth, with the powerful hands which his 
ancestors may reach out to pull him back 
to their own wild way of life, nor with 
the hot blood of his youth itself, crying 
out upon the dust of barren books and 
rioting in joyous response to the call of 
the open trail. 


Of these things Carmela de los Valdes 


was the symbol rather than the embodi- 
ment, and yet— 

And yet, very soon this lady of the dark 
and radiant eyes became something more 
than a symbol, became indeed a delicious, 
perplexing and very present fact. He 
first met her some two weeks after his 
arrival in Arizona—weeks that had been 
spent in no very earnest endeavor to dis- 


pose of his property, but rather in a de- 
lighted abandonment to the charm of this 
glorious Jand from which for five dreary 
years he had been ahsent. He had wound- 
ed an antelope one morning, and, loth to 
lose his prey, had given chase inconti- 
nently. As a result, nightfall found him 
very hungry, very thirsty and very lost, 
somewhere out on the barren wastes of 
Palo-Verde Plain. In remembrance of a 
dozen similar escapades of his boyhood, 
he took the matter as a joke, but when 
the next night found him half-mad with 
thirst, still far from track or trail, the 
affair took on a mask tragic enough. 

It was the following morning that the 
gentle Carmela found him stumbling 
down a rocky canada near her father’s 
ranche-house. He did not see her, for 
his eyes were blinded by the biting white 
alkali of the desert upland, nor did he 
eall out at the sound of her step, for his 
swollen tongue and thirst-withered lips 
choked back his utterance; but he heard 
and never forgot the little cry of com- 
passion as she ran to him, caught his arm 
and led him down to a spring of cool 
water that bubbled out of the rocks at the 
mouth of the canada. 

That was the beginning. He remained 
for two long, luxurious days in the hos- 
pitable home of Don Ysidro de los Valdes 
—the first lying quietly on a couch in the 
verdurous gloom of a white-walled and 
vine-shadowed bed-chamber; the second 
lounging about in the rose-scented seclu- 
sion of the patio. With grave old Don 
Ysidro, he conversed on the unending 
topics of road and ranche and range; with 
the soft-voiced Carmela, of lesser matters 
which yet seemed of greater import—the 
beauty of a yellow Arizona columbine 
that she wore in her dark hair, the possi- 
bility of repairing a crack in her guitar, 
the evil manners of the tame antelope, 
Cesar, who voraciously persisted in flower 
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destroying invasions of the patio. And 
in the reminiscent mind of their guest, 
each softly modulated syllable called to 
life the old wild spirit of his fathers, and 
awoke some time-gilded memory of his 
boyhood. 

So the affair started, and a perilous 
beginning it was, for to Miss Alethea it 
had never been given to hold cool, deli- 
cious draughts to the thirst-withered lips 
of her betrothed, to lay soft, assuaging 
hands on his fever-stricken forehead, nor 
in the golden twilight of a rose-scented 
courtyard to sing for his pleasure the pas- 
sionate songs of old Spain. These things 
were of the flesh, perhaps, yet were they 
instinct with a rare grace of spirit that 
appealed to the soul of the plains-born 
youth, through a subtler medium than 
did the intellectual sympathies of the 
Eastern girl. It is perhaps no matter for 


wonder, that even when he had covered 
the twenty-odd miles which lay between 
the home of Don Ysidro and his own 
ranche-house, and found upon his table 
a letter from Miss Regison, he was start- 
led to observe that in his mental vision 
the delicately placid face of Carmela de 


los Valdes overshadowed the coldly 
thoughtful features of his betrothed. Al- 
ready, between these two, was duel de- 
clared. . 

In her letter, Miss Alethea discussed a 
new theory of aesthetics that had lately 
appeared in four volumes, considered at 
length certain psychological data she had 
culled from an introspective study of the 
amatory emotion, and closed with a ten- 
der and solicitous paragraph concerning 
the Great Work. It seemed somehow a 
cold reception for a travel-weary man, and 
Nevin could not help wondering how she 
would have received him had she been 
there in person. For all that, he duti- 
fully placed the letter in the breast- 
pocket of his coat, stared hard at the 
photograph on the table, and by a dint 
of humming over themes from certain 
classical compositions heard in the com- 
pany of Miss Regison at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, strove 
to drown the tender southern songs that 
so persisted in his ears. Yet late that 
night it was one of the slow, languorous 
melodies of old Mexico that lulled him 
sweetly to sleep. 
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Twice again, Nevin rode to the Haci- 
enda de los Valdes, the first time per- 
suading himself that it was necessary to 
make certain arrangements with Don 
Ysidro for the fall round-up; the second, - 
frankly confessing to his own soul the 
impulse that drove him thither. Forced 
after this second lapse to face his trou- 
ble openly, he spent two tempestuous days 
in pacing nervously up and down the 
long sitting-room of the great stone 
house which his grandfather had built, 
consuming incredible quantities of to- 
bacco, and to the horror of his Chinese 
boy, Wang, disdaining all crude, creature 
comforts of bed and board. His loyalty 
to Miss Regison remained quite unshaken 
—over and over again he told himself 
that his perturbation of spirit had in no 
wise been caused by the dark eyes of Car- 
mela de los Valdes. Rather was it the 
call of the old glad life that had dis- 
turbed him—the keen breath of the wind 
in his face as the hoofs of his horse flung 
the long miles behind, the renewal of his 
familiar boyhood comradeship with the 
unclouded sun and the naked stars, the 
firm handclasps of the strong men who 
greeted him as friend for his own sake, 
as well as for that of his name. That 
alone was the root of his malady, he was 
quite sure; and sitting down, he therefore 
composed a letter to Miss Regison. It 
had proved a slow business to dispose of 
the ranche, he wrote her, and he was very 
lonely. Could she not find a chaperon 
and come out for a while to cheer his soli- 
tude? By return mail, Nevin learned 
that his betrothed would spend the fol- 
lowing two weeks with him, and close on 
the heels of her letter, under the shelter- 
ing wings of two elderly maiden aunts, 
she arrived. 

The ensuing fortnight proved a trying 
one, both for Nevin and for his fiancee. 
At the very start, on the long drive out 
from the station, Miss Regison found the 
strong glare of the sun distressing, and 
forthwith put on the smoked goggles 
which she wore throughout her visit. Now 
Aphrodite herself were unlovely thus 
adorned; and Love, who - so _ heartily 
laughs at the labors of locksmiths, may 
by smoked goggles be brought to the bit- 
ter tears of defeat. A succession of small 
things followed; unwise interference in 
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Wang’s most excellent housekeeping ar- 
rangements; utter inability to share in 
Nevin’s enthusiasm for a land which to 
her seemed a God-forsaken desert ; an un- 
necessary insistence on the most celestial 
blue of her stockings. And always, now 
in the drowsy peace of the sun-lulled af- 
ternoons, now in the roseate glory of the 
desert sunset, even in the hushed splen- 
dor of the starlit nights, the shrill voice 
of the ambitious Alethea discoursed of 
the Great Work which was to dispose of 
the Nebular Hypothesis and brush aside 
the Problem of Evil. 

If to Nevin the fortnight proved a trial 
to Miss Regison it was an even worse 
thing. For her lover, high-booted, 
broad-hatted, masterful, was a far differ- 
ent person from the pale student with 
whom she had primly promenaded in the 
Park, decorously attended the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
passed ardently amorous evenings in. the 
planning of the Great Work. It was a 
case of atavism, she told herself, a return 
to the wild, the primitive and the un- 
couth. 

One morning in particular she suffered 
disillusionment. A bunch of yearlings, 
the first stock that Nevin had sold, were 
being vent-branded in one of the corrals, 
and Miss Regison, whose narrowly cir- 
cumscribed life had not taught her that 
in our high civilization there are still 
some things which it is not well for a wo- 
man to see, so far disregarded the request 
of her betrothed as to appear on the scene. 
There in the pungent dust of the corral, 
she saw the soft-voiced youth who had 
once so sympathetically discussed with her 
the subtleties of William Blake and Mall- 
arme, standing flushed, sweat-covered and 
grimy, pressing a red-hot iron to the quiv- 
ering flank of a bawling steer. The poor 
girl fled instantly, but she had seen a 


thing she could not forget. And again , 


on the very morning of her departure, 
Nevin, on essaying to ride a half-broken 
pony, had been promptly bucked off. Hav- 
ing the keen dislike of defeat possessed by 
most healthy men, he picked himself up, 
quietly requested the gentle Alethea to 
step inside for a moment, and remounted. 
The scene which followed was not pretty, 
and when Nevin, with the blood stream- 
ing from his nostrils, at last dismounted 


from the trembling beast he had con- 
quered, she shrank from him as from some 
unclean and savage stranger. 

The days which followed the departure 
of his fiancee, Nevin passed in alternat- 
ing moods of regret and relief that pres- 
ently merged into the utter despondence of 
a man forced to dishonor either his word 
or his heart. As to which he should do, 
there was no question in his mind, for the 
code of the old school—which in certain 
remote districts still obtains—pointed out 
his path clearly enough. And when, at 
the end of a week, there came an accept- 
able offer for his ranche and stock, he at 
once determined to close with it. He spent 
a heart-breaking day in taking leave of 
the place which but now he had learned 
was so dear to him, and the next morning 
set off to perfect arrangements and to 
sign the necessary papers in town. 

As he walked up the main street the 
air was rife with rumors of heavy rains 
in the mountains and of the consequent 
flood that was sweeping toward them 
down the Sandoval river, with that pe- 
culiar and terrible fury which of the 
water-courses in an arid country is so 
characteristic. Once in his boyhood, 
Nevin had seen such a flood, and as he 
glanced over the telegraphic bulletin of 
warning tacked up beside the unclaimed 
letter list in the post-office, he thought 
suddenly of the Hacienda de los Valdes, 
lying close to the river bank at the bot- 
tom of the Sandoval Canon, some twenty 
miles to the south. This was a very real 
danger, it seemed, coming unheralded up- 
on those who had perhaps saved his life; 
and when the postmaster handed him his 
letters—one from Miss Regison among 
them—he stuffed them unread into his 
pocket, strode hastily out to his pony, and 
galloped off at top speed toward the old 
Hacienda, twenty miles to the south. 

It was late that afternoon when he 
tossed the bridle of his exhausted horse 
to a peon, and hurried through the dim, 
arched entry-way, into the warm and 
rose-scented stillness of the patio. He 
found Carmela armed with pruning 
shears, bending solicitously over the rose- 
bush most lately mutilated by the in- 
satiably voracious Cesar. As he came to- 
ward her she turned. with a quick flush of 
pleasure, and in her low, gentle voice bade 
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him welcome to “this, his house.” Her 
father, she added, had driven out to have 
a look at his sheep, but would return soon. 

Half afraid to look at her, Nevin cut 
short the preliminary civilities, and ex- 
plained briefly the cause of his coming. 
She was in no wise perturbed. 

“It was very good of you to come and 
tell us—to think of us,” she explained, 
“but there is no danger. The house is 
far above the high water line; it has stood 
for two hundred years and in that time 
there have been many floods.” 

“But the fields and the vineyards,” 
Nevin persisted, feeling rather foolish to 
have thus shown himself needlessly anx- 
ious. 

“They, too, are safe. There is a flood- 
dam, you know, that my grandfather 
built. You still fear? Come, I will show 
you.” 

She led him out across the deep field 
of alfalfa to the river bank and showed 
him the old levee which indeed gave am- 
ple protection to the fields. 

“You see, we are quite safe,” she re- 
peated with a little, triumphant laugh, 
and then in an altered tone, and with a 
softened glance that he dared not meet: 
“But it was very kind of you to think of 
it. We will see if Francisco has closed the 
gate of the canal and then go back.” 

He followed her up the river bank to 
where the canal cut through it. There 
the high and precipitous sides of the can- 
yon came in close to the stream, and along 
the narrow strip of land between, the 
broken mud walls of an old pueblo village 
showed gray, fantastic shapes against a 
fringe of dwarf walnut trees. 

The air had grown curiously hot and 
still; and tired out by his long ride on 
horseback, after closing down the heavy 
wooden gate of the irrigating canal, 
Nevin dropped wearily down on a bit of 
fallen wall in the shade of a low-droop- 
ing walnut. Timidly, Carmela seated 
herself beside him, but remained silent 
save for an occasional low-voiced comment 
on some small thing that caught her at- 
tention—the white arc of eddying foam 
thrown back from a rock in the river be- 
low them, the rare, acrid fragrance of the 
pale green walnut leaves, the irridescent 
throat of a purple-winged humming-bird 
that flickered back and forth like a lam- 
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bent flame, between the great yellow blos- 
soms of the wild gourds at their feet. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of a silence, the light 
faded swiftly, and almost in the same in- 
stant, slow, heavy raindrops began to fall 
from the clouds that the cliff had hidden 
from them. 

There was no time to reach the house, 
and they sought the shelter of an over- 
hanging rock whose face was protected 
by the trunk of a half-fallen tree. A 
little space was dry there, and they stood 


‘close together, the rain now pouring down 


fiercely, with a steady, beating roar of 
countless drops, silenced from time to 
time by the heavier roll of the thunder. 
Carmela shivered and crouched close to 
the cliff; in spite of the rain and the 
warm darkness which obscured all things, 
Nevin could hear clearly the faint sigh- 
ing sound of her even breath, blown 
warm along his cheek like a soft caress, 
and see the slow rise and fall of her breast 
against the dark shadow of the rock. Yet 
one last thing it was that conquered him; 
for when a flash of lightning showed a 
poor, bedraggled little thrush huddled up 
on the bough just in front of them, and 
she gave that little low cry of pity in 
which he had first heard her voice, some- 
thing in the quivering cadence thrilled 
all through him, and swept as by a great 
wave, he took her in his arms and kissed 
her upturned face. She made no move- 
ment, but lay almost lifeless in his arms, 
with closed eyes and smiling lips, as if 
dreaming. 
Once—twice—thrice—lightning flashes 
flared across her still face, and then in a 
sudden passion of tears, she turned, and 
with hands clinging to his shoulders, hid 
her face, while her whole body shook with 
sobbing. Gradually the rumble of the 
thunder passed, and then drew away be- 
yond hearing; the even drone of the rain, 
broken like silence by the tempestuous 
breathing of the woman in his arms, grew 
fainter and fainter; and as the last yellow 
radiance of the sunset crept down, gleam- 
ing through the wet green leaves like a 
shower of golden dust, the darkness lifted 
and the rain altogether ceased. The 
thrush on the bough before them flew 
away with a quick whirr of wings that 
sent down a little jeweled shower behind 
her; and Carmela, with a wan little flut- 
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ter of a smile, raised her head and turned 
slowly up the path by the river. 

Late that night, in an agony of con- 
trition, Nevin found himself sitting with 
bowed head on the edge of the old flood- 
dam. Over and again he had asked him- 
self toward whom was he now the more 
guilty, the girl who that night had clung 
sobbing to his shoulders, or the woman 
whose letter had all the time lain unop- 
ened in the breast of his coat. Minded to 
sound the depths of his own abasement, 
he drew out the letter, thick as usual, dou- 


ble stamped and registered. He opened it, 
and from between the folded sheets, 
something which glittered dropped out to 
the ground at his feet—a ring. By the 
light of many matches, held in fingers not 
altogether steady, he read through the 
long pages, covered with the long words 
whose meaning was yet so short; and then 
rising to his feet, he turned slowly from 
the shallow and turbulent river below him 
to the ancient house lying high above it, 


‘in the unclouded radiance of the desert 


stars. 





IMMORTALITY 


BY MILTON G. BARTH 


Why didst thou bear me, mother? Why didst thou give me birth? 
It was no wish. of mine that placed me on this earth. 
My soul was happy, flashing ’cross the skies. 


Now, my body suffers: My soul in anguish cries; 


Cries for the bright, bright Sunshine; cries for the things that are past. 


“Take comfort,” a wee voice murmurs. “This life can never last.” 


Tossed on the reckless billows of a great and mighty sea, 


My soul cries out in terror—welcome Eternity. 


I do not fear the coming life, for I have lived before. 


I wish I were there now; I love it; I grow to love it more. 


O death! thou welcome sleep, thou honest friend, 


‘Take me to thy bosom, when my life on earth shall end; 


Take me neath thy wings and rustle me to rest, 
That I, too, may join the Islands of the Blest ; 


Where the soul goes on forever: the spark of life, a ray; 


Where I can rest in peace, that passeth not away. 




















THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


BY DWIGHT LANCELOT CLARKE 


OR SOME MINUTES after the 
pistol shot, Karl lay half up- 
right in his bunk, staring blank- 
ly at the ugly Thing across the 

room. 

At first only the report itself and some- 
thing of its evil portent possessed his dull 
consciousness. Then his eyes dropped and 
caught sight of the revolver in his hand. 
He gazed stupidly at the shining barrel 
and turned it over and over with his big, 
fumbling fingers. How came it there at 
all? It was very hard to think this morn- 
ing. Not that thinking was ever a nimble 
process to Karl’s elemental brain, but a 
new force had suddenly thrust itself into 
the narrow round of his life and his slow 
working faculties required time to ana- 
lyze and explain the strangeness. Gradu- 
ally the events of the last few minutes re- 
shaped themselves in his head—the awak- 
ening after a troubled sleep, the quarrel- 
ing voices, a curse in drunken German. 
and then in sharp relief, the crack of 
the pistol. Ach Gott, that had silenced 
the trouble. He wiped the revolver barrel 
carefully—there was no need for it now 
in the quiet, so he mechanically stowed it 
in his hip pocket. Quiet! Yes, everything 
was quiet but the steady drip, drip, drip 
across the cabin where a red pool was 
forming under Big Fritz’s bunk! Karl 
did not care to look higher into the bunk 
itself—he knew that the thing that 
splashed monotonously on the floor was 
the only thing having any semblance of 
life that remained of Big Fritz. 

From outside the ghostly dawn of the 
Arctic crept in over the bleakness of the 
tundra through the one cobwebbed win- 
dow. Soon the miners in all the other 
cabins would be starting forth to their 
work on the beaches or back in the frozen 
waste, just as he and his father had gone 
yesterday and had thought to go again to- 
day. Life was very hard indeed! It had 





always seemed hard to Karl; there were 
so many things to comprehend, and so lit- 
tle space to do it in if one’s mind were 
slow and plodding, and could never con- 
tain more than one thought at a time. Yes, 
the world was full of trouble, and Karl 
had always had to assail each one of them 
as he did a block of frozen tundra with 
his pick—slowly, painfully, little by little, 
no chance for a brilliant coup, no short 
cut of the wits, only a dogged assault of 
matter on matter. 

Why had this thing happened at all? 
In his lumbering way he had been happy 
here at Nome. The Arctic air spurred on 
slow bodies, and there was always the one 
bright, glittering hope of fortune that had 
lured them north away from their native 
Pennsylvania hills and the kinder there, 
his younger brothers and sisters. Ah, the 
kinder! Karl groaned aloud as he thought 
of them. It was for them that they had 
come North, and always they were the one 
subject about which speech came glibly. 

Rough men laughed at his big feet and 
clumsy hands, but turned quickly away at 
times, and sober enough, too, when he 
grew reminiscent of “der kinder.” And 
now 

“Thou shalt not kill!” is seared deep in 
the Teutonic conscience. Karl remem- 
bered the old Lutheran Sunday school and 
the lessons he had laboriously conned 
over there. He had always been a good 
boy and man, had Karl, and even to his 
slow senses the thought had come quickly 
enough but that one end could ensue from 
the tragedy in the cabin. To him the law 
was a very inexorable and stern, if some- 
what vague idea. Whether of the settled 
community or the frontier it meant to 
hima brusque men with clubs or guns. 
Back in the States he had fled before a 
blazing line of militia during the coal 
strikes, and here in the North he had 
seen Judge Lynch hold court. 
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Yes, the end was very easy to foresee. 
Big Fritz would be found murdered while 
alone in the cabin with him and _ his 
father, and after the whole camp had wit- 
nessed last night’s quarrel. Justice never 
delayed long in such cases. He saw the 
name of Frengel dishonored and his kin- 
der bereft. It was not death that he feared 
—he had seen two men hanged here at 
Nome, and one at St. Michael’s on the way 
up. That one was a half-breed and had 
groveled for his life. Ugh! But to a man 
it could not be much. 

No, it was for the kinder and his father 
that his quickened soul writhed in an- 
guish. Whatever he had done or might 
ever do, the old man across the cabin was 
still his father, and Karl could not bear 
to think of any disgraceful end for him. 
First, last and always he was his father, 
and that was enough for Karl. He was 
vaguely conscious of a certain joy to find 
that one idea so fixed and clear in his 
mind, where ideas had mostly to be 
groped for. 

He turned despairingly towards the 
- older man’s bunk. His father had propped 
himself on his elbow and was gazing mood- 
ily at him over the widening pool on the 
floor. Thick necked and heavy limbed, 
his burly head covered with a mat of griz- 
zled yellow hair, he most resembled some 
fierce old Viking—had Karl ever heard of 
Vikings. As it was to him, he was only 
his “fader,” and the father of the kinder. 
The old man’s Teuton eye, reflecting the 
steely blue of the ice-floe, was bent on his 
son with a sullen scowl. 

“Vell,” he growled, “vat you goin’ do?” 

“Vat can I do?” Karl shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly. 

“Do? You lunk-head! Git avay vile 
der is time yet, ain’d it? Bretty soon his 
friendts vill be here. Me,” the old. man 
thumped his chest defiantly, “I shtay. You 
git avay first und dey vill not say nuttings 
to you ven it is over.” 

“T no kin go und leaf you to be killed, 
no,” Karl protested doggedly. 

“Ach, you fool,” stormed his father. 
“Tink uf der kinder !” 

“Ach, Gott, fader, I vas tinking uf der 
kinder,” wailed Karl, “but I no kin go.” 

Overwhelming as loomed the calamity, 
his nature could not dodge the avalanche. 
Instead he waited. Too well he knew 
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there would soon be knocks at the door, 
and no excuse would put the intruders off. 
After last night, the dead man’s friends 
would be suspicious, and they were many 
and powerful, those friends. Drip, drip, 
drip, fell the drops from the opposite 
bunk, and in their measured monotone, 
he thought he heard the accusing voices 
question : 

“Where—is—Big—Fritz ?” 
is—-Big—Fritz ?” 

In a little while steps came crunching 
across the snow and stopped outside the 
door. Others followed and many voices 
murmured indistinctly. Finally came 
the thump that sounded like the crack of 
doom in Karl’s ears. 

“Hey, you in there! Why ain’t you 
out this morning?” came in gruff tones. 

“Shtop thumpin’ my door,” growled 
the old man, “or I’ll make some daylights 
in you, yes?” 

“Easy, Dutchy; where is Big Fritz; that 
is what we want to know? Open up, or 
we'll bust her in,” shouted the voices out- 
side, emphasizing their demands by re- 
doubled thumping. 

Suddenly Karl clambered out of his 
bunk, and strode across the floor. ‘The 
world was a very hard place and it required 
tremendous effort to think coherently. But 
his idea had come, the way was plain, and 
once lodged in his simple brain, no argu- 
ment could unseat his conviction. His 
eyes blazed as with some high-kindled 
fire as he reached the door. 

“Vait a minute, you fellers, and I vill 
open de door,” he called out. 

His father half out of his bunk, raised 
his voice in angry protest, but Karl mo- 
tioned silence and stepped to his side. 

“Fader.” he whispered, “gif me your 
pistol, quick !” 

As he spoke he drew his own, the cham- 
bers all loaded, and thrust it into his 
father’s lap. Uncomprehending the mo- 
tion, the old man gazed in perplexity at 
his son, and ere he could prevent, Karl 
had snatched the other’s revolver from his 
side. As he stepped to the door again, 
he turned the cylinder slowly. Four 
chambers were loaded, but the fifth held 
an empty shell. 

“Der teufel!” his father began explo- 
sively, starting after him, but his protest 
died on his lips, for Karl had already 





““Where— 


















the door. 

A half circle of miners stood grouped 
about the cabin with guns and pistols 
raised in readiness. Karl stepped out in- 
to the snow, the revolver in his hand, 
with the butt pointed towards the crowd. 
For an instant he gazed out at the grey 
sky and the bleak wastes of the tundra, 
then threw his shoulders back defiantly, 
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thrown back the bar and shot the bolts of 
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and calmly handed the loaded weapon to 
the leader. 

“Boys,” he spoke, mechanically, “I haf 
killed Big Fritz, und here is der gun. 
Look oud fer de old man—he is oud of his 
headt alretty mit de troubles,” and as the 
gang closed about him: “Fader,” he called 
back to the older man who stood stupidly 
rubbing his eyes in the doorway; “Fader, 
don’d forgit der kinder yet.” 





THE WINDS 


OF THE WEST 


BY HARRY COWELL 


The Winds of the East are nomadic, 
Sad wandering Jews of unrest ; 

But a nation at home, unsporadic, 
The Wonderful Winds of the West. 


There they weep, the descendants of Edom ; 
Here they laugh, the first-born of the Blest ; 

They are free, they are laden with freedom, 
The wonderful Winds cf the West. 





They are free of the burden of roaming, 
Inguietude’s whip-urged behest ; 

They are winged like the wild dove for homing, 
The wonderful Winds of the West. 


In these dream-sown enchanted dominions 
Have they built them, world-wanderers, their nest, 


Here, when night comes, soft fold they their pinions, 
The wonderful Winds of the West. 


Fret the Winds of the East. wail, and daunt one 
Like the cry of the soul on its quest, 

Like the croon of the mother, they haunt one, 
The wonderful Winds of the West. 
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The Winds of the Old Worlds they mutter 
Thoughts hid in the wanderer’s breast, 
How far from the frank thoughts they utter, 

The wonderful Winds of the West. 


As the East Winds once hissed my resentment, 
s Rejected, though Heaven-sent, guest, 
So, welcomed, now croon my contentment, 





The wonderful Winds of the West. 














THE DIFFERENCE. 


(A student in a Western college reports 
that, being asked in an examination to 
compare and contrast Caesar and Hanni- 
bal, he answered that one wore a beard 
and the other was clean-shaven, but that 
he was not sure which was which.) 


Froth and folly of years ago; 
Who cares now if they lost or won, 
Ruler of Rome and Rome’s grim foe?— 
One had a beard and one had none. 


Froth and folly of years that reel ; 
Endless processioning under the sun; 

Small black cogs in a big black wheel; 
Men with beards and men with none. 


* Men with beauty and men with brains, 
Men we honor and men we shun; 
Halo of saintliness; criminal stains; 
Men with a beard and men with none. 
‘ 
Give me the reds and the game is lost; 
Take the reds and the game is won. 
Who would sin if he knew the cost >— 
Pawns with beards and pawns with 
none. 


Soon the reckoning hour will strike: 
Satan’s singeing over and done, 

Seared and purified, like and like— 
Then, sad hap! will the beards be none. 


—Roy Temple House. 





A SCHOOL BOY’S POEM. 


I sat down to study last night, 
With my Latin book, which I dread, ' 
And as I looked over my lesson 
On one of the pages I read— 
Amo te! 


I tossed my Latin aside, 
And picked up my French, with a sigh, 
As I opened it out on my desk, 
These words I did suddenly spy— 
Je vous aime! ! 


“Now, how in the world can I study?” 
I thought to myself in surprise, 
I grabbed up my German, quite angry, 
Even there these words met my eyes— 
Ich liebe dich!!! 


I forgot Latin, French, Greek and German 
And dreaming, leaned back in my chair, 
I thought I was standing beside you 
As I whispered these words to the air: 
I love you! 
—Frank Conklin. 





YOU AND ME. 


Did I hear you sigh for an Emerald Isle 
In the midst of a Sapphire Sea; 
Where the skies are blue and the sun a 
smile, 
And there’s only—You and Me? 


Where the flowers are sweet as an Angel’s 
breath ; 
And the waves as they wash the shore, 
Lull our senses deep in a waking death, 
In a joy ne’er dreamed before? 


Did you wish for a land where the summer 
sweet, 
Lingers round us the whole year thro’; 
Where the days go by on flying feet 
And there’s only—Me and You? 


T can see that Emerald Isle so bright, 
Set round by that Sapphire Sea, 

By sun or moon it is always light, 
And there’s only—You and Me. 


Let us dream that we lived on that Em- 
erald Isle, 
Set round by that sea so fair— 
And pray we may never look back and 
smile— 
That we wanted to wander there. 


For there we are on that Emerald Isle 
In that wonderful Sapphire Sea; 
And the days grow longer after a while, 
For—there’s only—You and Me. 


—Antonia Thornton Converse. 











A SUMMER TRAMP THROUGH THE SIERRA 
NEVADA 


BY DOUGLAS 


T DOES NOT OFTEN happen in 
these days of strenuous business ac- 
tivity that the lover of the wilderness 
can indulge his passion to the full, 

or anywhere near it. As a general thing, 
the two weeks allowed each year for re- 
creative purposes is only sufficient to whet 
the desire for a longer revel in the open, 
and in most cases this desire is never real- 
ized. 

The opportunity may, however, come to 
you as it has to me, after many years of 
waiting, and then, if you would see the 
glory of the hills as is possible in no other 
way, hunt up some congenial companion, 
procure two pack-burros, and make the 
trip from Placerville to the Calaveras 
Grove by way of Lake Tahoe and the high 
trail. 

Accompanied by a young friend, I made 
this trip last summer in about three 
weeks, but a month would not have been 
any too long to have enjoyed its many de- 
lights, a few of which I will attempt to 
picture. 

Should further time than is required 
tor this trip be at your disposal, and your 
thirst for the beautiful, after reaching the 
Big Trees, be still unquenched, you could 
not do better than follow our steps south- 
ward toward Mount Raymond in the 
vicinity of beautiful Wawona. This 
would lead you through a wonderful coun- 
‘ry by Lake Eleanor to the Hetch Hetchy 
ind on through the entire length of the 
Yosemite National Park. 

Early in the season, after the trip had 
een decided upon, we contracted for two 
urros at Placerville, and they proved 

hemselves later to be ideal in every way 
‘or the work. They were twin sisters, four 
ears old, very gentle, and before we had 
een out many days we found them most 
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entertaining companions. We named 
them Modestine and Virginia. 

We arrived at Placerville on July 1st, 
and the next morning, assisted by our host 
of the Ohic House, and a few friendly 
citizens, soon succeeded in packing our 
equipment. This was not done without 
exercising some ingenuity, for we found 
the weight somewhat excessive and there 
was a little too much bulk. 

It was a perfect summer morning when 
we lead our little carriers along the main 
thoroughfare of this picturesque foot-hill 
town, and Modestine and Virginia, trip- 
ping along with true feminine grace, ex- 
cited much favorable comment from those 
on: the sidewalks. 

The first day’s journey was fortunately 
to be a short one, for I had accepted an 
invitation to spend the night with a 
friend who lived on his ranch about 
eight miles froma town, and this would af- 
ford an opportunity to make what changes 
might be necessary in the adjustment of 
our equipment. On reaching Cedar Ra- 
vine we concluded the burros would travel 
all right without being led, so fastened up 
the tie ropes, and then they gave the first 
exhibition of their playful nature. They 
commenced to trot, and we had to hustle 
to keep up, at the same time congratulat- 
ing ourselves that they were certainly not 
lazy. Seemingly unmindful of our ap- 
preciation, and as if to impress us still 
more with their powers, they presently 
kicked up their heels and:started to gal- 
lop, and we were filled with apprehension 
as the packs swayed ominously from side 
to side, and our frantic efforts to stop 
them only made them travel the faster. 
The weight they were carrying, however, 
eventually sobered them down to a more 
donkey-like pace, which became more and 
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more sedate as we progressed. 

The packs just held together, and that 
was all, until our arrival at my friend’s 
house, when they practically ‘unloaded 
themselves without assistance. It was 
very fortunate that we made this visit in- 
stead of proceeding directly to the higher 
Sierra, for had we been compelled to 
learn by experience all that my friend 
taught us in an hour or two about packing, 
our trials would have been sore and heavy 
for the first few days. 

When we departed next morning, every 
article not deemed absolutely necessary 
had been discarded, among other things 
our canvas cots, which we relinquished 
with sighs. The wisdom of this was at 
once apparent—the packs had diminished 
to a decent size, and when made fast with 
the orthodox “diamond hitch,” presented 
a very neat and creditable appearance. We 
were late in getting off, and had only made 
four miles by noon, when we came to a 
little brook by the roadside that looked 
an inviting place for lunch. First, care- 
fully-noting the intricacies of the “hitch,” 
we unloaded the packs so that the burros 

_might also enjoy a noon-day rest, and an 
hour later, when we repacked, everything 
looked well and promising. We were nat- 
urally in high glee, and little we guessed 
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the tribulations that were ahead of us. 
Less than a quarter of a mile had been 
covered when Modestine’s pack began to 
list, but we quickly straightened it. A 
few yards farther and it had listed again, 
and then we unloosed the ropes and re- 
packed. When we had almost finished 
this stunt, I noticed Virginia lie down in 
the road and deliberately try to roll over. 
Of course, that put her out of business as 
a freighter, until she was repacked. We 
made perhaps, another quarter of a mile, 
not more, when Modestine’s pack had 
again shifted, and the repacking had all to 
be done over again. An eighth of a mile 
farther, and Virginia commanded a like 
attention. Once, both packs lost their 
equilibrium at the same moment. Ap- 
parently there was no prospect that we 
would ever succeed in making the packs 
ride as they should, and we were growing 
decidedly disheartened, when we happily 
discovered how tightly a burro can be 
cinched. With this inspired revelation 
our troubles magically ended. By the 
time we had registered ten miles for the 
day’s travel, the sun was almost setting, 
so we made our camp for the night on 
Webber Creek. 

The next day, July 4th, things went 
much better. Tightening the “diamond” 





The start from ranch near Placerville, July 8d. 





























View on the way to Blue Lakes. 


once in a while was all the attention that 
the packs needed, and the trials of the 
day before were speedily forgotten. 

It was Sunday, and by the time we 
reached Fresh Pond on the State road, 
an inviting camp ground with fair pick- 
ing, we were willing to call it a day. 

At noon, July 5th, we stopped at River- 
ton for luncheon. This very charming re- 
sort is at the point where the State road 
meets and crosses the south fork of the 
American river. A mile beyond, we 
branched off to the left of the State road 
and climbed to the old emigrant trail on 
the Peavine ridge, headed for Wright’s 
Lakes. This is rather too rough a route 
to he attempted with a team, but is de- 
lightful for pack animals, as the higher al- 
titude insures coolness and there is no 
dust. When we camped in a cozy little 
meadow shut in by trees that evening, we 
had traveled seventeen miles, and the day 
had been one of thorough enjoyment. The 
packs had given no trouble, and we were 
particularly pleased with the admirable 
way with which Modestine and Virginia 
had negotiated the rough places. 

Karly in the afternoon of July 6th, we 
arrived at Wright’s Lakes, where, with a 
friend, T had spent two happy months the 











previous year. It almost seemed like 
coming home. ‘lhe table and bench we 
had made were still there, ready for busi- 
ness, little the worse for their long snow 
burial, and the substantial rock fire-place 
on which many a dainty meal had been 
prepared, when littered up again with 
various kettles, looked like an old, famil- 
iar friend. ‘The crystal waters of the 
twin lakes reflecting the pines along their 
shores with the rugged peaks of the great 
divide, seemed to smile a welcome, and 
amid this peaceful familiar scene in which 
nothing seemed changed, it was hard to 
believe that since my last visit the tem- 
pestuous storms of winter had raged for 
months. 

These lakes, seven thousand feet eleva- 
tion, lie four and a half miles west of 
Pyramid Peak. They can be reached by 
a wagon road, somewhat rough and steep 
in places, which leaves the State road at 
Georgetown Junction, where stands a 
ruined chimney, all that is left of a road- 
house which did a thriving business there 
in the old pre-railroad days. 

The distance from the State road is 
about eight miles. It is an ideal place 
for those to camp who crave the rugged 
wilderness, and yet desire accessibility for 
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a wagon. Nearby there is a dairy where 
fresh milk, mountain butter and butter- 
milk can be had, and arrangements can 
be made at the Slippery Ford Post-office 
(Kyburz station) for mail to be left at 
Georgetown Junction. The country to 
the north of the lakes is very wild and in- 
teresting. and the views to be obtained 
from the summit of Pyramid Peak and 
other points on the crest of the divide are 
wonderfully extensive and grand. 

We had only intended to stay here two 
days, but there were toc many cherished 
spots to be revisited, so that it was Sat- 
urday, July 10th, when we finally con- 
tinued our way to Lake Tahoe. I had 
hoped to reach there by skirting Pyramid 
Peak and crossing Desolation Valley to 
Glen Alpine, but this pleasure had to be 
foregone on account of there still being 
too much snow to permit our crossing 
with the burros. We therefore took the 
road down to Georgetown Junction, and 
from there traveled the State road. We 
made camp that night at the 45th mile- 
stone, where there is an open pasture 
through which the American River peace- 
fully glides. 

On the morning of July 11th, we made 
an early start, as we hoped to reach the 
lake that night. “The State highway on 
which we were traveling is very beautiful, 
and so greatly has it been improved within 
the past two or three years that automo- 
biles now equal, if not outnumber, all 
vehicles. From Riverton almost to the 
Summit it follows the course of the Amer- 
ican river, winding its picturesque way 
through one of the most glorious canyons 
in the Sierra Nevada range. Bordered 
by grandly wooded heights rising from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet, here and there re- 
lieved by gigantic mountains of gray 
granite, the prevailing slope of its walls is 
so gradual that nowhere along its depths 
is there conveyed a shut-in impression. 
For the greater part of the distance, woods 
on either side of the road afford a grateful 
shade, but as one rises towards the Sum- 
mit. the country becomes more open and 
rocky. ‘The view from the Summit, where 
the road makes an abrupt turn to the 
north, once seen, will forever stamp itself 
on the film of memory. Mountain ranges 
and snow-capped peaks greet you on every 
hand. A _ thousand feet below, the 
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‘green pastures of the valley stretch 
northward towards Lake Tahoe, the 
waters of which glisten in the sun 


some fifteen miles away. The descent to 
the Valley was soon accomplished, and 
then we traveled a comparatively level 
road until we reached the lake shore at 
sunset about seven miles east of Tallac. 
We had happened on an old camp and 
found ourselves provided with chairs and 
table, so we lost no time in making things 
comfortable for the night. Before supper 
I took a swim in the lake, and was sur- 
prised at the warmth of the water. 
Next morning, we took the road down 
to Tallac, but on arriving there, quickly 
discovered that was no place to camp with 
burros. so retraced our steps half a mile to 
The Grove, where we speedily established 
ourselves in comfort. We stayed here un- 
til July 14th, and before leaving, laid in 
sufficient stores to carry us through the 
wilderness to Calaveras Grove, as there 
would be no chance to replenish supplies 
en route. The road by way of Fallen Leaf 
Lake, which we followed south, led us 
over beautiful meadows gay with flowers, 
and through some delightful groves of 
cottonwoods and pines, and across a 
stream which we forded. By noon we 
came to the point where the Hope Valley 
and the Placerville roads part and stopped 
for luncheon. Up to this time, but for 
the digression to Wright’s Lakes, our path 
had been over a well beaten track. Now 
we were to tread the little known and 
rarely used trails for a time, and each 
hour of each day was to bring new de- 
light. This inspiring thought filled us 
as we resumed our march through the Up- 
per Truckee River Canyon. This canyon, 
about half a mile wide, stretches level and 
parklike for several miles in a southerly 
direction, and is bounded on the east and 
west by precipitous ridges rising from one 
to two thousand feet. Along the Eastern 
side flows the Upper Truckee river. After 
traveling four miles, we noticed the can- 
yon gradually becoming narrower, and we 
came to where the road leading to Hope 
Valley turns eastward, crosses the river 
and winds upward to Luther’s Pass. After 
crossing the river, we left the road for a 
trail leading to Round Lake. This trail 


was rocky, steep and thickly overgrown, 
but its very wildness delighted us, and 




















tested the capacity of Modestine and Vir- 
ginia almost to the limit. In four miles 
we climbed from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and 
in spite of our efforts to hurry so as to 
make carap before dark, it was slow work. 
Just as the last rays of the setting sun 
lingered on the highest peaks, we came 
upon the lake, and what a marvel of beauty 
it was. Not more than five hundred yards 
at its greatest width, almost circular in 
form, its shores sparsely fringed with fir 
and tamarack, it seemed a rare and won- 
derful jewel exquisitely set in the sum- 
mit of the range. On its Hastern side, a 
gigantic mountain of rugged rock rose al- 
most perpendicularly, while its.other sides 
were encircled by less lofty but imposing 
masses of rock, forming the crest of the 
ridge. The reflections in its crystal 
depths were magical. A more delightful 
camping ground would be hard to find, 
but owing to its inaccessibility, how com- 
paratively. few’ lovers. of the mountains 
know of it, The night passed here proved 
the coolest we had: known since the start, 
but we.were. well ‘provided with blankets, 
and having covered eighteen “miles:.since 
morning, slept the-sleep ef. the -happily 
tired in perfect comfort.. We were in no 
great hurry to break camp on the-morning 
of July 15th. The charm of the scene be- 
fore us, so impressive in the twilight, was, 
if anything, intensified by the light of 
day, and a glorious hour or two was 
passed in rambling around and taking pic- 
tures. When we again finally hit the trail 
it became more open as we advanced, and 
eventually led through open country be- 
tween ridges bare of timber. The ascent 
was gradual to 8,800 feet, and we fre- 
quently had to cross patches of snow which 
the burros hated. About noon we camped 
for lunch by a small lake on the extreme 
edge of the ridge, and enjoyed a grand 
view of a valley, four hundred feet below, 
and a range of battlemented peaks beyond. 
On arriving in the valley, we came to the 
road, which westerly, leads to the Twin 
Lakes and Silver Lake, but we followed 
it for about five miles in the opposite 
direction. This brought us to Red Lake, 
and from there we bore southward to a 
point where our maps showed a trail lead- 
ing to the Blue Lakes, which we figured 
on reaching that night. The trail was 
easily found, and it took us by an easy 
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grade around and up a mountain until 
we found ourselves in the snow, and there 
all trace of it was lost. We were within 
a short distance of the summit and con- 
tinued upward until we reached there. 
Warmed by the steady climb, the keen 
wind which greeted us at the top was de- 
cidedly chilling. Anxiety to reach a more 
sheltered zone, and the lateness of the 
hour, accounted, perhaps, for our not exer- 
cising sufficient care in the direction of 
our descent. Anyhow, after dropping be- 
low the snow line, we came across some 
horse tracks, and thoughtlessly following 
them, soon found ourselves in a deep and 
impressively wild canyon, along which we 
with difficulty made our way until dark- 
ness forced us to camp. The right course 
should have brought us to Blue Lakes long 
before this, so we supped that evening in 
blissful ignorance of where we were. When 
supper was over, we got out the map, and 
by the light of the camp fire, thoughtfully 
figured the problem out, and before turn- 
ing into our blankets concluded we were at 
some point in Summit Creek Canyon. 
Our observations next morning seemed to 
bear this out, so we retraced our, steps as 
nearly as we could tell to the point. where 
we first entered the canyon. Arriving 
there, without trying to pick up the miss- 
ing trail, we steered as direct a course as 
the topography of the country would per- 
mit in the direction of the Blue Lakes. 
By one o’clock we reached the crest of a 
ridge that we had been climbing for hours, 
and from there delightedly looked down 
on a large body of water less than two 
miles away, which we then believed, and 
which later proved to be the upper or 
northern of the Blue Lakes. It was not 
more than 800 feet below us, and at its 
lower end we could make out a building 
which we found out later was a deserted 
cabin. After luncheon we commenced the 
descent, expecting to make an early camp, 
but it was not so easy to get down as it 
looked. Time after time we would de- 
scend, only to find the way impassable. 
In some places the brush was impenetra- 
ble, in others the ground was so soggy 
from the melting snows above that the 
burros could not cross, and where these 
difficulties did not exist, the rocks were 
too fierce to be overcome. At last, after 
many futile efforts we had to work our 
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way along the crest of the ridge, where the 
snow was lying deeply in places, and our 
progress was deadly slow. After about 
two miles of this over as crooked and tor- 
tuous a course as can well be imagined, 
we stumbled on to an old trail which in 
course of time brought us on to the lake 
at its southern end. An hour of daylight 
still remained, so leaving the burros to 
graze, we hurriedly explored the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, before pitching camp. 
This soon resulted in our finding a road 
which in a short distance brought the 
lower Blue Lake into view, so that we 
again knew with certainty our position on 
the map. Although only about eight miles 
had been made since morning, the day had 
been the most fatiguing yet, but it had 
been rich in many ways, and we had seen 
some wonderful scenery which but for our 
mishap in losing the trail would have been 
missed. The lake on which we camped 
that night is about one and a half miles 
long by about three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and somewhat different in form to 
that shown on the Government map on ac- 
count of a dam having been built at its 
southern end. The ridge from which we 
descended as seen from our camp, is 
grandly rugged, but the heights rising 
from the opposite shore are bare of timber 
and present rather a desolate appearance. 
We stayed here all of the next morning 
(July 17th), and during the afternoon 
moved down to the lower lake, which, al- 
though rather smaller, is more pictur- 
esque and sheltered. This water is also 
dammed, both dams having been con- 
structed by the Standard Electric Com- 
pany. We met two campers here, the first 
human beings we had seen since leaving 
Lake Valley. From them we gathered 
some information about the country ahead 
of us, and pushed on three miles farther 
to Clover Valley, where we remained over 
Sunday, the 18th. 

On the way, we had to cross a large 
meadow where some cattle were feeding. 
These cattle were evidently not used to 
pack burrows, and as we approached, they 
stampeded. Modestine and Virginia then 
displayed a trait of devilment not hither- 
to suspected, and galloped off in pursuit. 
They in turn were at once chased by my 
companion, while I made frantic efforts to 
snap with my Kodac what would have 
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Hetch-Hetchy Valley, looking east. 


made a most diverting picture. The pace, 
however, proved too rapid for me to get 
within working distance before the com- 
edy came to an abrupt close by Virginia 
running into boggy ground, which held 
her until caught, and then Modestine 
stopped of her own accord. 

We made a good hike on Monday, July 
19th, covering over eighteen miles, and 
camped just above Blood’s Toll on the 
Big Trees and Carson Valley Road. Most 
of the day we traveled at an elevation be- 


tween 8,000 and 9,000 feet, and the air 


was joyously invigorating. ‘The scenery 
throughout the day was very varied. Paci- 
fic Valley, where we stopped for lunch 
soon after crossing the Mokelumne River, 
is a most refreshing spot, and the view 
from the Summit shortly after leaving 
there is grand. Almost bordering the 
road on the south side is a small but beau- 
tiful lake around which the trees have 
grown thickly. From here, all the way to 

















the Calaveras Grove, the road is good, and 
following as it does, the side of the ridge 
affords a succession of the most enchant- 
ing and extensive views. Early on July 
20th we passed Blood’s Toll in Bear Val- 
ley, and here is perhaps the finest stretch 
of meadow land to be seen along this road. 
Some day it is to be dammed for a reser- 
voir, but we will hope that will not hap- 
pen for some time yet. The decline from 
here is gradual, but as one progresses, 
the decreasing altitude manifests itself in 
the greater growth and variety of the tim- 
ber. Soon after crossing Big Meadows we 
came in sight of the grand canyon of the 
north fork of the Stanislaus river, which 
would not be lost sight of again except at 
intervals for the rest of the day. It afford- 
ed us many glorious views. 

Once, rounding a bend in the road, we 
could look up it for miles in a north- 
easterly direction, and over and above it 
to the distant Dardanelles. Our road was 
shaded by the wooded ridge that rose on 
our right, but the opposite upper banks of 
the canyon, heavily timbered, were lighted 
by the afternoon sun, while the depths 
were obscured with a filmy bluish haze 
that floated beneath the sunline far as the 
eye could see. Above and beyond, moun- 
tain range succeeded mountain range, and 
conspicuous among all the peaks rose the 
incomparable Dardanelles. It was a strik- 
ing picture. When we made our camp 
that night at a little spring by the road, 
we were five miles from Gardeners and 
eight from the Big Trees. We reached 
Gardeners the next day at noon, the first 
resort since leaving Lake Tahoe, and 
stopped there for lunch. 

The road that winds from there to the 
Calaveras Grove is very delightful, and 
never will I forget my first sight of the 
Sequoia. It was dead, but stood there by 
the roadside, a colossal monument of all 
that is noble and stately in the world of 
trees. The bark had heen stripped from its 
towering trunk (to be exhibited to won- 
dering crowds in another hemisphere) fire 
had charred and blackened its massiv: 
sides, but maimed and marred, there it 
stood in silent and impressive majesty, 
mutely but eloquently telling of a growth 
that had been the work of tens of cen- 
turies. Later I visited the North Grove, 
and there saw wonderful specimens of 
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these monarchs of the Sierra in all stages 
of growth and of decay, but it is doubtful 
whether any awakened so deep a feeling 
of reverential awe as that dead but colossal 
“Mother of the Grove,” which I first 
viewed from the roadside. 

We found very good accommodations 
here for camping, and made an enjoyable 
stay until July 24th, when we started for 
the Yosemite. 

The trip just completed could not fail 
to prove a delight to any who would un- 
dertake it with a camp wagon. The trails 
by which we had made short cuts could, 
of course, only be followed with pack ani- 
mals, but the Hope Valley road affords a 
comparatively easy connection between 
Lake Tahoe and the Carson Valley road 
to the Big Trees, and from there several 
routes are open to the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys. There is, perhaps, 
no other canyon road in the Sierra Nevada 
that embraces more magnificent scenery 











Waterfall, Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
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than the State road from Placerville 
along the south fork of the American 
river, while the high ridge road overlook- 
ing the canyon of the North Fork of the 
Stanislaus river cannot be excelled for the 
grand and extensive mountain views which 
it controls from the Summit almost to the 
Calaveras Grove. 

To any inexperienced packer who would 
essay the trip with burros, a few words 
from our experience may not be amiss. 
Bear in mind that dead weight rides more 
heavily than live weight, and don’t over- 
load. One hundred pounds may be con- 
sidered a very fair weight for a burro to 
carry over the rough and steep trails that 
we have traversed. Carry only what is 
absolutely essential. A small oiled silk 
tent to serve as a protection from the 
wind is a good thing to have, but if you 
haven’t one, a warm sleeping bag or 
plenty of blankets are necessary, for the 
nights on the high trail are distinctly 
chilly. The canvas used for covering the 
packs during the day can be advantage- 
ously used under the blankets at night. 
The appetite of the normally healthy will 
be so intensified by the life in the pure, 
bracing air that one can thrive, and thrive 
sumptuously, on the very plainest fare, 
so that delicacies may be safely cut out. 
Food supplies must be partly determined 
by individual tastes, but I have found the 
following essential: Flour, baking powder, 
cornmeal, rice, self-raising buckwheat, 
beans, bacon, dried prunes, raisins, pep- 
per, salt, sugar, tea and coffee. A big 
saving in weight will result by using sac- 
charine tablets for sweetening tea and 
coffee. It will be found convenient to 
have sacks of various sizes in which to 
carry supplies, as they can be quickly han- 
dled and easily packed in the saddle bags. 
The topographical maps published by the 
Government are indispensible, and so is a 
compass. Although a camera may be dis- 
pensed with, it would prove a source of 
regret to attempt the trip without one. 

Our next camp, after leaving the Cala- 
veras Grove on Saturday, July 24th, was 
in the South Grove of Big Trees, seven 
miles to the southeast. This grove can 
only be reached by trail which rises from 
3,700 feet at the Stanislaus River cross- 
ing to 5,000 feet through some of the 
grandest timber we had yet seen on the 
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trip. In the heart of the Grove we came 
to an open space that had once been used 
as a soldier’s camp, and here, beneath a 
giant Sequoia, and within a few yards of 
a joyous little creek, we unpacked. This 
was indeed peace profound—ideal—and 
under its spell we prepared to pass “the 
slow, sweet hours that bring us all things 
good.” For callous indeed must be the 
man who can camp amid such an environ- 
ment and not be refreshed in mind and 
sou! and body. 

Before meeting with the Sequoia, I had, 
of course, seen photographs of many of 
the most notable specimens, and had read 
many descriptions, among them one from 
the inimitable pen of Mr. Muir, but I 
found myself unprepared for one-thou- 
sandth part of what they revealed to me 
during my brief sojourn within this mys- 
tic grove. Nearby to where we camped, 
and on slightly higher ground to the east, 
towered one, long dead—a noble ruin, but 
more impressive, it seemed to me, than 
any architectural ruin that Europe holds. 
Wandering slowly and reverently among 
these trees on July 25th, I recalled that 
it was Sunday, and paused to absorb more 
abundantly the superbly harmonious and 
symmetrical grandeur of the groups on 
every side. Never before had I stood in 
so majestic a cathedral, or hearkened to 
sermons so eloquently filled with inspir- 
ing thoughts—so redolent of the power 
and majesty of God. We tarried here 
until July 27th, and then passed on with 
the hope uppermost in my heart that once 
again, at least, this enchanting spot might 
be revisited. 

It was soon found, on resuming our 
march, that for every trail marked on the 
maps there were, in this part of the coun- 
try, dozens not shown. Many were cattle 
trails traversed by horsemen, and as 
clearly defined as the regular ones. This 
proved perplexing in traveling over un- 
familiar ground, and it took us the greater 
part of the day to reach the Grohl ranch 
on Soap creek, which should have been 
reached in a few hours. Early in the after- 
noon of the next day, July 28th, we came 
to Baker’s Crossing, a roughly constructed 
but substantial footbridge over the middle 
fork of the Stanislaus. The trail down 
to the river, a descent of 1,500 feet within 
two miles, was the most beautiful we had 














yet traveled, and when we arrived at the 
crossing, the wild grandeur appealed to us 
so strongly that we decided to go no far- 
ther that day. The fishing here proved 
the best that we had yet encountered on 
the trip. 

The next morning we crossed the river 
and followed the trail which climbs the 
ridge some 2,000 feet to the crest within 
a distance of three miles, and then drops 
500 feet to the south fork of the Stanis- 
laus, a tame little stream in comparison 
with the north and middle forks. We 
were now heading for Hales, where we 
would strike the road for Long Barn, and 
to reach there had to ford the stream 
twice. It was at the second ford where 


Virginia made a false step, and with our . 


hearts in our mouths we saw our packs go 
under water. So soon as she reached the 
bank, a hasty examination showed that 
the canvas covering had proved good pro- 
tection, and the damage amounted to very 
little. Considerable teaming was being 
done on the road past Hales, and the dust 
was almost knee-deep. We stood it for 
a mile and a half, and when nearly suffo- 
cated, learned of a trail which gave us a 
short cut to Long Barn. We arrived 
there at supper time, and enjoyed a hearty 
meal at that little house of entertainment. 
The country along the road had been 
stripped bare of feed by the stock travel- 
ing this way, and for the first time since 
the start, we had to stable Modestine and 
Virginia. As we camped that night, how 
desolate it seemed to the beautiful camp 
of the night before. 

The following morning, July 30th, we 
left early, after buying some needed pro- 
visions, and had not gone far before we 
again found ourselves on an exchanted 
woodland trail, which became more and 
more lovely as we progressed. We crossed 
the North Fork of the Tuolumne, and six 
smaller creeks, before arriving at the beau- 
tiful Clavey river, which at once impressed 
us as another ideal camp-site. Here again 
the fishing proved excellent, and at break- 
fast the following morning, the whole at- 
mosphere seemed so charged with peace 
and gladness that we decided to remain 
until Monday, August 2d... That after- 
noon my faith in burro nature received a 
shock. My companion was fishing up- 
stream, and after baking a fine batch of 
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bread and preparing everything for an 
early supper, I went down to the river for 
a bath. Returning presently, my disgust 
can be imagined at finding Modestine 
calmly munching the last of the bread, 
while Virginia was having a lively wres- 
tle with the mush pot. The moment I 
yelled they turned tail, impertinently 
kicked out behind, and made tracks, care- 
ful to keep out of my reach for the rest 
of the evening. Mischievous, I knew them 
to be from the day they devoured the bulk 
of our scanty library in Clover Valley; 
inquisitive they had shown themselves at 
the South Grove, when they both singed 
their whiskers investigating the camp fire, 
but this was the first time they had raided 
our grub. 

After luncheon on Monday, August 2d, 
we again hit the trail for the bridge at 
Cherry Creek, where we arrived a little 
before sunset. We met two young survey- 
ors here, and their kindness greatly facili- 
tated our camp fixing for the night. We 
were now within one and a half miles of 


the boundary of the Yosemite National 


Park, and three miles from Lake Eleanor. 
Before leaving the next morning, we cased 
the guns, ready to hand over to the park 
guard at the lake for transportation to 
Wawona on the southern boundary. 

Our first glimpse of beautiful Lake 
Eleanor was obtained at the park boun- 
dary on the top of the ridge, which we had 
climbed from Cherry Creek. Its waters 
were a mile and a half to the East, and 
about three hundred feet lower in eleva- 
tion than we were, and as seen through the 
trees, the vista was entrancing. The trail 
by which we approached it led us to Elea- 
nor Creek, which we crossed over a rustic 
bridge, and followed along its woodland 
sides for a short distance, before coming to 
the south shore of the lake. A mile be- 
yond there, we came to the soldiers’ camp 
and gave up our fire-arms. After select- 
ing a delightful spot to camp, we tried 
fishing, but in this were disappointed. 
Later we learned that the best fishing this 
vear had been at Lake Benson, several 
miles farther east. There were not so 
many camping parties as we had expected 
to find here, but those we met were most 
congenial. The only way to reach this 
lake and the Hetch Hetchy is by trail, 
and consequently the people one meets are 
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those who find a joy in roughing it, and 
they usually prove congenial spirits in a 
congenial environment. 

On the afternoon of August 4th, we left 
for the Hetch Hetchy, and found the trail 
rougher than any we had hiked over yet. 
Our supplies were running low, so that our 
packs were not too burdensome for the 
burros. 

After a most interesting tramp of nearly 
four hours, much of the way through tim- 
ber, we suddenly found ourselves at five 
o’clock on the rim of the northern wall 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Instinctive- 
ly we stopped, and speechless with amaze- 
ment, gazed at the wondrous picture so 
unexpectedly revealed. All that I had 
seen of marvelous beauty—all that I had 
conceived of the perfection of earthly 
splendor, paled before this awe-inspiring 
panel of nature’s masterpiece. The floor, 
two thousand feet below, the brightest, 
freshest green—the winding stream—the 
towering walls of rock—the sublime distri- 
bution of light and shade—all combined 
to form a picture so exquisitely harmoni- 
ous that one’s very soul was filled with ec- 
stasy. Slowly and quietly we began the 
descent of two thousand feet down the 
tortuous zigzag trail, pausing every little 
while to feast our eyes on the ravishing 
beauty unfolded at every.turn. When we 
reached the bottom, all seemed strangely 
silent, but it was the stillness that pro- 
claimed a perfect peace. With a subdued 
sense of joy and thankfulness in our 
hearts, we unloaded the packs, and be- 
neath the over-spreading branches of a 
noble oak, prepared the camp. It was long 
that night before sleep held me captive. 
Rolled in my blankets, I gazed aloft and 
watched the slow procession of the stars, 
and under “their serene and gladsome.in- 
fluence,” wondered what fresh raptures 
were yet in store when the sun should 


again shed his glory within the precincts’ 


of this blissful valley. After awhile, the 
moon arose, and I could see an old log 
cabin that stood near, and I tried to pic- 
ture who, and what manner of man he was 
who had reared this shelter in so lovely a 
spot. ‘The dawn was barely breaking 
when we were astir, eager to traverse the 
valley to its farthest end. A trail led us 
over meadows, where grasses such as we 
had never seen, grew luxuriantly, waist- 


high, and freshly green, gently waving in 
the breeze. 

Then on through groves of trees, just 
dense enough to offer grateful shade with- 
out preventing the glinting rays of sun- 
light from brightening the emerald boughs 
above, and the flower bedecked path we 
trod. On our left a waterfall dropping 
from the topmost heights, two thousand 
feet, intensified the grandeur of the scene. 
After leisurely traveling about four miles 
we came to a bridge spanning the Tuol- 
umne near the east end of the valley, and 
crossing this, made our camp close by on 
the river’s bank. That afternoon we fol- 
lowed the south bank of the river up for a 
distance of five miles, and it was a tramp 
of the very keenest pleasure. In places it 
was rough footing, and the driftwood piled 
high here and there told of the river’s 
tumultuous passion in the spring of the 
year. But at this time, its waters flowed 

















Approach to the Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne, above Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 




















by us tranquilly, except in places where 
the stream narrowed, and there it tumbled 
and frolicked over the rocks most joyously. 
Had it not been that our stores were so 
nearly exhausted, we would have lingered 
on here for many days, but there was bare- 
ly sufficient in our packbags to carry us 
through to the Yosemite, and this forced 
us to continue our hike on the morning of 
August 6th. The Hetch Hetchy military 
camp is situated at the foot of the outward 
bound trail, and we passed there a little 
before noon. We found this trail far 
easier, to negotiate than the one by which 
we had entered, and as might be expected, 
it gave us many beautiful views. A short 
distance up and it crossed a small plateau 
where a doe jumped out just ahead of us. 
Seemingly conscious that she was in no 
danger, she stopped, after a few graceful 
springs, and watched us go by. Towards 
evening we passed the soldiers’ camp at 
Hog Ranch, and struck the wagon road 
that runs from there to the Yosemite Val- 
ley. When we reached the middle fork 
of the Tuolumne river, after having trav- 
eled seventeen miles, it was time to camp. 
The next day’s travel was easy going over 
a good, slightly uphill, road, and we 
passed through the Tuolumne grove of 
Big Trees. 

We also passed another soldiers’ camp 
at Crane Flat, and five miles beyond, ar- 
rived at Gin Flat, seven thousand feet 
elevation, where we passed a very chilly 
night, and used up the last of our stores. 
All the way from here to the valley was 
down hill over a splendid road, and at 
four o’clock on August 8th, we entered at 
the base of E] Capitan. Four miles far- 
.ther, along a.level dusty road, and we came 
to the little village which is the heart of 
the Yosemite. The first thing we did 
was to purchase some of the necessaries of 
life, and then shortly after we had regis- 
tered at the Superintendent’s office, we 
found ourselves comfortably camped on 
the banks of the Merced, with Glacier 
Point towering above us. 

The Yosemite Valley is too well known 
for any description to be attempted in this 
article, which only aims to picture a few 
of the joys to be found in a ramble 
through the hills. 

The rules governing campers in the 
valley appear to be excellent, and na fair- 
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minded person can complain of their en- 
forcement, which is distinctly for the com- 
fort and welfare of the majority. 

The regulation which I have heard most 
generally criticised is that prohibiting fire- 
arms to be carried by those crossing the 
National Park. Firearms are not likely 
to be brought into the Park, except by 
those traveling in the mountains who wish 
to cross the Park from one point to an- 
other. In such cases, it is asked, why 
cannot the guns be sealed and the owners 
permitted to carry them? As it is now, 
firearms must be given up to the Park 
guards at the first camp arrived at, from 
there be transported to headquarters in the 
Valley, and from there shipped, at owners’ 
expense, to any point outside the Park 
that he may designate. It is a matter of 
fact that if there is any one part in the 
mountains where firearms may be needed 
for protection, it is in the National Park, 
where wild animals are more numerous 
than elsewhere. This contingency seems 
to be recognized by the authorities, for in 
the rule prohibiting the killing of game 
and other animals appear the word: “Ex- 
cept dangerous animals when necessary to 
prevent them from destroying life or in- 
flicting an injury.” 

A very pleasant week was passed in the 
Valley, and on August 16th, we resumed 
our journey, going out by way of the 
Glacier Point trail: This trail is of all 
the wonderful Yosemite trails incompar- 
able, and the visitor to the Valley, whose 
time is strictly limited, should make the 
ascent to Glacier Point in preference to 
any other trail trip, if he can only make 
one. The hotel at the Point, to my mind, 
occupies the most ideal location for a 
mountain resort of any I have seen, and it 
is a matter of great regret that so little 
time was spent there. The view from 
there is indescribably grand, and the tem- 
perature many degrees cooler than in the 
Valley. 

After visiting Sentinel: Dome and the 
Fissures, we made for Bridal Veil Creek 
and camped there for the night. Our next 
night’s camp was on Alder Creek, ten 
miles from Wawona, and early in the af- 
ternoon of August 18th, we reached this 
picturesque resort, the southern gateway 
to the Yosemite National Park. Here we 
recovered our guns, and then pushed on 
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to Mount Raymond by way of Summer- 
dale. We arrived at the mountain the next 
afternoon, and at an elevation of 7,500 
feet, prepared to make a permanent camp 
for two or three weeks. The view from 
the sunmit of Mount Raymond is won- 
derfully extensive, embracing the greater 
part of the National Park in one direc- 
tion, and part of the San Joaquin Valley 
in another. The stay here proved very 
enjoyable. While still in the wilderness, 
we were within seven miles of a daily 
mail service, which enabled us to get 
again in touch with the outside world, and 
pick up the threads of correspondence. 
The return journey was by way of the 
foothills, and although not to be compared 
with the mountain country through which 
we had passed for scenic effects, it proved 
very instructive and interesting. We 
passed through Mariposa, crossed the 


Merced at Saxon Creek bridge, and jour- 
neyed from there by way of Groveland 
to Sonora. From there we continued on 
through Columbia, and visited the Natu- 
ral Bridge on the way to Murphy’s. On 
leaving Murphy’s, we visited the Cave 
which was well worth coming out of our 
way to see. Mr. Muir has described this 
eave in his book, “The Mountains of Cali- 
fornia,” but several changes have been 
made since his visit, and electric lights 
have been instalied and stairways built. 
On arriving at my friend’s ranch near 
Placerville, the little burros who had car- 
ried our burdens for six hundred miles, 
were turned out to pasture and enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

The trip frem start to finish had been 
one of keen enjoyment, unmarred by a 
single mishap, and the memory of it will 
never fail to be a source of rich pleasure. 





THE DERELICT 


Upon thy heaving bosom, oh, sea, I roam, 
Storm-battered am I, and al! alone; 

A toy for the waves to flout at their wi'l, 
No crew to man me and all is still. 


No more do I bow to the will of man, 

In unknown paths to drift while I can, 

My sails are dismantled, disorder prevails, 
And the waves of the sea surge o’er my rails. 


By tide and wind I am forced along, 

The sea birds hover above in a throng, 

My decks are deserted, once teeming with life, 
I long for the depths, the end of this strife. 
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WAR AND A WOMAN’S WISH 


BY PATRICK VAUX 


(Author of ** Thews of England,’’ ‘* The Shock of Battle,’? Etc. 


NEMY BEARING DOWN!” At 

the hail, the few officers in the 

Senior Flagship’s chart-house 

scurried out on to the bridge. 
But Lieutenant Cruthers remained be- 
hind. 

Hidden by the curtains screening the 
doorway he thrust his hand into his breast 
and took out Isobel’s letter. He knew it 
would be for the last time. 

Destiny was calling both fleets to ac- 
count after the long, weary days and 
nights of strategics. 

“... You know father even better 
than I do. I wish, ah, I do wish, you are 
mentioned, even ever so briefly, in the des- 
patches. How easier all would become 
then. Allan, I never cease to think about 
you. and pray for your safety, and his, 
too. I wonder if you’ll ever 4 

“Twelve vessels. ... Keeping in col- 
umn ahead at distance.” 

The voice from the sighting top rang 
down husky with excitement. 

Shoving the letter back, next his heart, 
the lieutenant sprang out on to the Albe- 
marle’s broad bridge. His eye fled to the 
Commander-in-Chief, standing a few feet 
apart from his staff, away to starboard. 

Lean, wiry, with high-sloping shoulders 
and erect figure, Admiral Odham, binocu- 
lars at his eyes, was staring at the Asiatics. 

“Damn him,” Cruthers inwardly raged. 
He'll never give me a chance of getting 
into the despatches. He ha always turned 
ine down.” Yet Cruthers knew the Ad- 
miral was just, aye, just as he was stern 
and inflexible. 

Again the fore sighting-top urgently 
hailed the bridge. The Lieutenant turned 
to examine the enemy. 

In the gray light of that early October 
aiternoon, they were rapidly growing 





li ller to the eye, across the waters of the 
The smoke from their older bat- 
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tleships trailed down-wind. Pennants of 
destruction. 

“Yes! Twelve in number. Keep on in 
line ahead. See!” grunted the C. I. C. 
to his flag-lieutenant, who had approached 
him. ‘Like ours, too—most of their heavy 
units, old ones. Where the deuce are their 
cruisers? Our scouts’ll pick them up, all 
right. Yes, Schutts, this is the knockout 
for the Command of the Sea.” 

Admiral Odham looked past the Albe- 
marle’s main-mast with its slanting hal- 
yards and wireless gear, past the three 
spueing smokestacks; and down his battle 
line. Grim and unfaltering his great ves- 
sels in column ahead were planing through 
the heavy swell. His glance came back 
to the few officers now on the bridge be- 
side him. A look of satisfaction, savage, 
exulting, fled over his face: they were his 
perfecied instruments. 

The next instant, when he regarded 
Lieutenant Cruthers, the expression in hi# 
steely-gray eyes became harsh and pene 
trating. They were charged with author- 
ity, merciless—all-demanding. 

As 2 mark is set up not to be missed, so 
was Admiral Odham’s standard of fitness 
—of manhood, too. 

“Observation duties, as before, Lieu- 
tenant Cruthers,” he curtly decreed. 
“Much depends on you, you, understand. 
Enemy still in line ahead, Schutts. Very 
good! Fleet signal number ten. Second 
division, fifteen knots. No, Schutts, no! 
There can be no hanging off till our second 
squadron comes up. We go into it now.” 

Instinctively Lieutenant Cruthers 
squared his shoulders. Yes! This was 
the knockout for the Command of the Pa- 
cific, and the Asiatic supremacy thereon 
meant capture of British Australasia and 
South Sea Islands; above all, the inva- 
sion of India and the beginning of a long 
and bloody struggle against Britain’s for- 
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mer ally now so far estranged. Through- 
out the many months of naval warfare and 
attacks on British possessions in Asiatic 
waters, the stubborn prowess of both bel- 
ligerents had resulted in nugatory vic- 
tories and drawn engagements, much im- 
pairing their strengths. 

The reserve battle lines of both nations 
were at last confronting each other. Ship- 
building yards, arsenals and factories 
were straining every thew to furnish re- 
inforcements and stores. 

At that very hour on October 191—, 
countless men and women were lying 
awake, tormented by dread alarms and un- 
rest. There was but one prayer on the 
lips of millions, east and west. 

The answer was now forthcoming. On 
board the Senior Flagship, Lieutenant 
Cruthers looked astern. The next in line, 
the Implacable, showed no signs of human 
activity; only two officers were visible, 
lingering on her bridge before retiring to 
the fighting position. Like automatic le- 
viathans, the units of the first squadron 
were swiftly assuming battle formation, 
‘each vessel moving into station as if to 
the shifting of a lever. Forthwith the 
van division stood four points to star- 
board at seventeen knots, and the rear; 
Venerable, Junior Flagship, six points to 
port at fifteen knots. 

The concussions of the Albemarle’s 12- 
inch fore turret guns smote the air, and 
instantly the enemy’s leading unit replied. 
Her shells crashed against the face of the 
Senior Flagship’s forward superstructure 
and swept the boat deck. 

“Most admirable shooting!” observed 
the Admiral coolly. “Soon be hot, very 
hot . . . To our posts, to our posts.” The 
enemy’s projectiles, bursting low overhead 
and driving downward and outward with 
terrific force, were crumbling and bDlast- 
ing everything not protected by armor. 

“By God, we’re into the middle of it 
now, Cruthers,” shouted the flag-lieuten- 
ant, as he scurried to reach the safety of 
the conning tower. Cruthers nodded em- 
phatically. 

Glancing at the Admiral, he noted he 
was intently eyeing his lines as if gauging 
each unit thundering. His lips were 
nipped together, and nostrils slightly dis- 
tended as if inhaling to the full the awful 
breath of War. With steady, narrowed 
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eyes he gazed, his breathing regular and 
unconcerned as any sleeping infant’s. Self- 
controlled as he was self-contained, Od- 
ham was a fit Captain of Hostilities. 

Away to port, Rear-Admiral Rubin- 
kam was standing, and the rear division 
was standing North 23 West, his after 
turret guns now also thundering out as 
each of his units drew away from the van 
division hitherto masking them. 

Would the enemy be crushed between 
the two divisions ?—or standing away, en- 
velop each in turn and annihilate them? 

Again the Albemarle reeled when a gout 
of great shell burst against her port bow, 
wrecking it, together with the port anchor 
gear. Projectiles, battering against her 
fore turrets, drove a tornado of red-hot 
slivers across the bridge. The C. I. C. 
gazing at the enemy appeared oblivious 
to his dangers. 

“The conning tower... the conning 
tower,” cried OCruthers, impetuously. 
“This is not the place for you, sir.” 

The officer’s warning rang indistinctly 
through the din of the guns; but the Ad- 
miral read the look in his eyes. He 
nodded assent, a little wry smile flitting 
over the lean, gray face. Slowly he turned 
to gain the fighting position, just as if 
showing his indifference to danger. 

“The wireless to inform Southerland 
instructions B and F.” 

But a huge jet of orange fire flashed up 
forward, and even as Odham flung him- 
self into safety between the conning- 
tower aperture and its shield, the appall- 
ing crash shattered the air of 12-inch 
shells exploding against the fore turrets. 
The tremendous gush of fiery gases suf- 
focated Cruthers—swept him off his feet. 
Falling heavily on his forehead, he re- 
mained motionless and insensible, chaos 
and death raging about him. 

When he came back to consciousness the 
engagement was still raging fiercely, and 
stifling smoke was pouring up through 
the chasms in the bridge deck, in low 
coils and bulging puffs as the weak air 
and the blasts of the great guns and bursi- 
ing shell took it. Some wreckage of the 
erased charthouse falling athwart him in 
a tangle across his legs, pinned him fast; 
but he found himself uninjured. On 
showers of metal. splinters, broken wooi- 
work and other debris spurting wu) 
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through the gaps near by, helplessness, 
acquiescence in his fate swept into him. 
But the next instant he was desperately 
wriggling to free himself. In his strug- 
gles the splintered woodwork tore and 
lacerated his limbs, yet he was uncon- 
conscious of any pain. Crawling on his 
hands and knees, for his head was swim- 
ming, he reached the starboard ladder, 
and not knowing its lower rungs were 
shot away, fell in a heap on the deck be- 
neath. With difficulty he got upon his 
feet and reeled amidships. 

“By God, haven’t we been having an 
hour’s rare hot hell, Cruthers,” yelled a 
bareheaded officer who was assisting some 
bluejackets in the casemate nearby te 
bring their disabled quickfirer into action 
again. “You look alright.” 

The Lieutenant gave a wave of hia 
hand in reply.. Fire squads were busy 
tackling the burning wreckage, but he 
did not see them. 

“You look all right.” The words sud- 
denly burned into his brain. They flared 
a monstrous stigma on his manhood. For 
one hour he had done nothing, while com- 
rades had lived and died—that one glori- 
ous hour. It came precipitately to him: 
he had lost his future career—and Isobel. 

Then of a sudden all thoughts of self 
were lost, all hopes and fears. Out of the 
hatchway giving into the battery from the 
lower deck staggered a wireless room mes- 
_senger, his right hand pressed tight on 
the guttering wound in his chest. As he 
topped the ladder and stepped off, he feil 
forward, then endeavored in vain to re- 
cover himself. 

“The commander-in-chief,” he groaned, 
holding out the wireless slip to the lieu- 
tenant. “Communications with the con- 
ning tower broken down. Quick.... 
The Admiral ... ” 

Snatching it out of the man’s hand, 
Cruthers dashed forward. 

On the Senior Flagship, as leading ves- 
sel, had fallen the brunt of the enemy’s 
fire, 

She was now standing to starboard out 
of the battle line, her hull battered and 
broken above the waterline, her amidship 
smokestack wrecked, and the tattered after 
one held in place only by a single guy. 
town her sides the water was foaming 


WAR AND A WOMAN’S WISH. 


and spurting, now clear, now ruddy. All 
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available hands were swinging out colli- 
sion mats over the fissures on her water- 
line. 

Even as Cruthers gained the forward 
superstructure, a 12-inch shell blew out 
the foot of the forward funnel, and it 
collapsed, toppling with a stunning crash 


on both bridge and conning tower. ‘The 
air was thick with smoke and falling 
wreckage. 

“The Admiral?” Cruthers jerked out 
despairingly. “My God, the conning 
tower’s done for.” 

Under the redhot debris of the smoke- 
stack, the smouldering bridge-works and 
superstructure were bursting into flames 
—smoke and fire wreathed around the 
fighting position. The flagship, blinded 
and helpless, lunged to port, then to 
starboard, then stood ahead, pelted by the 
concentrated fire of the Asiatics’ van. The 
fore parts of her appeared wholly envel- 
oped in the crimson gush and grey smoke 
of exploding projectiles. Around her the 
sea boiled, throwing up great pillars of 
brine where the huge missiles fell short of 
their mark. 

“The enemy! Look at ’em!” cried one 
of the signal staff, standing grim and out- 
wardly calm behind the disabled port tur- 
ret, near the lieutenant. “By God, they'll 
be crossin’ us. An’ just see our line com- 
ing up astarn, too.” 

The lieutenant threw a look ahead, 
trying to pierce the battle reek. Slivers 
lacerated his left elbow. A segment of 
metal slit open a surface wound on his 
leg, clean and neat as if done by a surgi- 
cal instrument, and it began to bleed heav- 
ily. But he was heedless. 

Apprehensions of defeat—annihilation, 
not of the enemy, but of the Flag—swept 
into him. 

The enemy were about to pass athwart 
the first squadron, and rake its van with 
their terrific fire. Rubinkam, taking it 
that the Senior Flagship was again under 
control, had, as previously ordered, as- 
sumed station in the rear of the first divi- 
sion. Under the weight of metal from 
Asiatics’ grouped broadsides, the vessels 
of the first British Pacific squadron would 
be crushed into sinking hulks. 

- Cruthers shouted the information for 
the after conning tower to a signal man, 
then sprang towards the broken ladder 
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leading to the superstructure deck and 
forward fighting position. 

A series of shells landed on the top of 
the disabled 8-inch upper turret near by, 
and an officer who had been attempting to 
rescue the conning tower victims fell 
backwards to the deck, a ripped up mass. 
While the two bluejackets who had been 
doubling after him collapsed into a gut- 
tering heap. 

Crimson and yellow fires, dazzling, ob- 
literating everything for the moment, so 
overpowering their intensity—a blast of 
acrid, scorching fumes—and a tornado of 
slivers screeched past on a shell bursting 
short in the air above. Yet Cruthers had 
swung himself up on the superstructure 
deck. 

Bending low, he reeled over its splin- 
tered face, choked with smoke and singed 
by the flames. The smoke-stack debris 
jammed between the conning tower shield 
and the aperture, he frantically tugged 
aside, and the broken metal seared, cut 
‘open his hands and face, tearing the skin 


_ ‘away in shreds and patches. Gasping and 


almost blinded, he forced his way inside. 

{n the murk obscuring the cramped in- 
terior he hardly could recognize the hud- 
dled bodies. Beside the wheel he saw two 
‘dead, the chief quarter-master and the 
flag-lieutenant, the latter clutching the 
spokes. Between them and. the hashed 
human things lying moaning alongside 
the destroyed range-finder, he found the 
Wommander-in-Chief. 

Odham was lying face down, and still 
stunned, his gray hair clotted with blood. 
The upper part of his uniform was torn 
into rags with the fragments of shell- 
metal driven in through the sight slits. 


Sight of the familiar face pierced 
Cruthers in a dagger-thrust of mental 
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agony. Gripping the Admiral under his 
shoulders, the lieutenant dragged him over 
the bodies. Projectiles struck the fight- 
ing position with stunning impact. The 
great ship staggered under the blows 
lodged on her fore parts. Though shaken 
by the cyclopic concussions, Cruthers 
stumbled outside, trailing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief after him. 

He was invincible in his heroic resolu- 
tion. 

Then a shell fizzed out near by, and in 
the gush of stifling gases he lost his bal- 
ance and feli sidelong, the officer with 
him. But eager arms caught them as they 
tumbled to the main deck. 

Already to the southward the guns’ of 
Southerland’s squadron were opening out 
in long rolling peals; as he came up at 
full speed across the Asiatic’s rear. Effec- 
tively: was the gallant Admiral complet- 
ing those enveloping tactics towards the 
culmination of which Odham had sacri- 
ficed his own van so daringly. 

“Yos! We’ve given the enemy the coup- 
de-grace,” granted the sore and wearied 
Commander-in-Chief some hours later, 
when endorsing the first detailed  des- 
patch for wireless transmission ultimate- 
ly to London. 

“By-the-bye, Cruthers, the wounded are 
being shipped on board the storeships for 
Vancouver. If vou care to, send a letter 
by the first of them getting away—just a 
word or two to the folks at home, saying 
both of us are safe. They will quite un- 
derstand: I think you do, too. I thank 


God, you, of all my men, saved me. Some- 
thing must be said about it in one of the 
later despatches. I am very proud of you, 
Cruthers !” 

With a suspicious gulp, the staff officer 
saluted the Great Man—Her” father. 

















NATURAL LAW 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


ATURAL LAW is the sum. of 
all knowledge, which is known 
by individuals in proportion to 
endowment, experience and de- 

velopment, and the one thing every one 
knows the best is natural law. The puppy 
or baby knows its dinner instinctively, 
and knows with one experience that fire 
burns. 

The brain is the storehouse of experi- 
ence. Knowledge begins with the afferent 
action of the nerves, and all that any one 
knows is the result of experience. Human 
beings make words to record and express 
every experience, which the will gets from 
the brain centers and convolutions: during 
the process of thinking, and reason is in- 
telligent or ignorant according to the abil- 
ity of the individual mind to utilize ex- 
perience. 

Reminder and prompting are as essen- 
tial to find the records stored in the brain 
as indexes, folios, numbers and files are 
for reference to the items of ledger ac- 
counts; but the billions of brain cells are 
constantly on duty, ready for connection 
with the personality they serve. It has 
developed and arranged the whole system 
of records and communication, and by 
thought, commands every sensation stored 
in the brain by afferent nerve action, to 
give legal evidence of the truth, for rea- 
son to compare with every other sensation 
before the will acts by efferent action of 
the nerves. Human inventions are bung- 
ling makeshifts, and the records of book- 
keeping are as imperfect in comparison 
with the system of recording and using 
sensations of the nerves, as the primitive 
method of cutting notches in sticks would 
be for keeping the records of modern busi- 
ness concerns. 

Natural law is the rule imposed by con- 
science to govern the conduct of one in- 
dividual towards another, and when the 
will of an individual obeys conscience im- 


plicitly, action will be right, for conscience 
is Omnipotence, and if natural law is not 
subverted, conscience is an infallible men- 
tor for the common good, which is the only 
good. 

Loyalty to conscience is the first essen- 
tial to intelligent realization of existence, 
and if reason were not perverted by sel- 
fishness and falsehood, the will would act 
upon the dictates of conscience as instinc- 
tively as the honey bee sacrifices life for 
the hive, or the lioness for its whelp. 
Conscience is motion, or life itself, and is 
part of Omnipotence—the ever-present 
and infallible mentor—it is what we call 
electricity. Sound reason is compelled to 
admit that any individual who obeys con- 
science implicitly will develop character 
necessary to perfect being as inevitably 
as the growth of body and mind. 

The following quotations are some of 
the choicest utterances on law in litera- 
ture, and gives the most interesting evi- 
dence of universal halting and ineffectual 
groping for natural law, and class loyalty 
to professional substitutes and _preten- 
sions: 


By J. Coolidge Carter: 


“Custom is the only law we discover at 
the beginning of society, or society when 
first exposed to our observation.” * * * 
“Law begins as the product of the auto- 
matic action of society, and becomes in 
time a cause of the continual growth and 
perfection of society. Society cannot ex- 
ist without it, or exist without producing 
it. Law, therefore, is self-created and self- 
existent.” * * * “Since conformity to 
custom is the necessary form which human 
conduct assumes in social dealings, it is 
the only just and right form, no other 
standard can be erected over it.” 

“A vast number of laws on the statute 
books of every State are never enforced, 
which are productive of bribery, perjury, 
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subornation of perjury, animosities and 
hate among citizens. All these are fruits 
of the common notion, to correct which 
but little effort is anywhere made, that 
a legislative enactment is necessarily a 
law, and will certainly bring about, or 
help to bring about, the good intended by 
it, whereas such enactment when never en- 
forced, does not deserve the name of law 
at all, and when the attempted enforce- 
ment of it is productive of the mischiefs 
above mentioned, it is not so much law as 
it is tyranny. * * * 

“Tgnorance of the problems underlying 
legal systems leave important points in 
our judicial literature in much confusion, 
and this is very manifest in the multiform 
definitions which have been given to law. 
None command general assent; they ex- 
hibit the greatest diversity both in ex- 
pression and in substance; they are gener- 
ally vague and uninstructive, sometimes 
conflicting and irreconcilable, and scarce- 
ly any will endure a close scrutiny.” * * 

“Cicero, who, with other Roman jurists 
was wont to regard what was termed the 
Law of Nature as the foundation of all 
law. * * * “Lex est recta ratio imper- 
andi atque prohibendi.” * * * and “Lex 
nihil alind nisi recta it a numine deorum 
tracta ratio, iubens honesta, prohibens 
contiaria.” 


By Kant: 


“The sum total of the condition under 
which the personal wishes of one man can 
be reconciled with the personal wishes of 
another man, in accordance with a general 
law of freedom.” 


By Savignay: 


“The rule whereby the invisible border 
line is fixed within which the being and 
the activity of each individual obtains a 
secure and free space.” 


By Demosthenes: 


“This is law, to which all men should 
yield obedience for many reasons, and es- 
pecially because every law is a discovery 
and gift of God, and at the same time.a 
decision of wise men, and a righting of 
transgression, both voluntary and involun- 
tary, and the common covenant of a State 
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in accordance with which it beseems all 
men in the State to lead their lives.” 


By Xenophon: 


“Whatsoever the ruling part of the 
State, after deliberating as to what ought 
to be done, shall enact, is called law.” 


' 


By Hobbs: 


“The speech of him who by right com- 
mands something to be done or omitted.” 


By Bentham: 


“A portion of discourse by which expres- 
sion is given to an extensively applying 
and permanently enduring act or state of 
the will, of a person or persons in relation 
to others, in relation to whom he is, or 
they are, in a state of superiority.” 


By Holland: 


“A law in the proper sense of the term 
is a general rule of human action, taking 
cognizance only of external acts, enforced 
by a determinate authority, which author- 
ity is human, and, among human authori- 
ties, is that which is paramount in politi- 
cal society.” 


By Blackstone: 


“A rule of civil conduct prescribed by 
the supreme power of the State, command- 
ing what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” * * * “This law of nature being 
co-evi! with mankind and dictated by God 
himself, is, of course, superior in obliga- 
tion to any other. It is binding over all 
the globe in all countries, and at all times: 
no human laws are of any validity if con- 
trary to this: and such of them as are 
valid derive all their force, and all their 
authority, mediately and immediately, 
from the original.” 


By Dr. Sawyer: 


‘Every one of the eighty chemical ele- 
ments, from hydrogen to uranium, is made 
up of primordial particles that are exact- 
ly alike in all the chemical elements. The 
hydrogen atom contains 2,000 electrons, 
the gold atom about 394,000, the Ura- 
nium atom about 480,000. According to 
this hypothesis, then, an atom is a sort 











of infinitesimal solar system, whose mem- 
bers—the electrons—are no bigger with 
respect to the diameter of the atom, than 
is the earth with respect to the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit.” 


By J. Butler Burke: 


“In the mechanism of living organisms 
designated by vitality, the mechanical ac- 
tions, if they may be so-called, are through- 
out of the nature of a building up and 
‘breaking down of complex molecular ag- 
gregations; and essentially of a dynami- 
caliy unstable kind. This process of build- 
ing up and of breaking down of such mole- 
cules is called metabolism.” * * * 

“Molecular aggregations, instead of re- 
maining fixed, rapidly disintegrate, radi- 
ating intensely all the while the energy 
which was stored up in their formation. 
And the iuminosity itself is thus but the 
visible manifestation of the process of 
building up and breaking down of compli- 
cated molecular aggregations: a process 
analogous to metabolism, however much 
it may in reality differ from it.” * * * 

“The atom preserves its identity in the 
same manner as the cell does, and bears 
the same relation to the latter that this 
does to a living organism. The barrier, 
apparently insuperable, which the biolo- 
gist holds to exist between living and so- 
called dead matter would thus pass away 
as a false distinction, and all nature ap- 
pear as a manifestation of life; this being 
the play of wnits of we know not what, 
save that it is what we call electricity. 
Atoms and molecules would thus be mere- 
ly elementary living cells, possessing 
some of the properties, but not all, of the 
more highly organized cell, the unit with 
which the biologist has to deal. These, in- 
deed, are not idle thoughts, heterodox, or 
orthodox: they are to us the logical out- 
come of all that we have had to say.” 

It is apparent to sound reason that the 
laws of every Government, whether stat- 
ute, or precedent and authority, of God, 
church or State, has been nothing else but 
the custom of the ruling class, enacted 
with purely selfish motives, and enforced 
by the power of might. Justice cannot 
emanate from selfishness, and the juridi- 
cal pretense of dispensing justice is a slan- 
der on Omnipotence. No human being is 


capable to judge another, and reliance on 
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written law is.a far more defective means 
of administering justice than the untram- 
meled decision of a normal man. 

Class rule by special privileges, created 
and protected by the power of might, is 
universal in all Governments without ex- 
ception. It precludes the possibility of the 
normal development of any man, and it is 
common knowledge that the best man liv- 
ing or dead makes a sorry spectacle in con- 
trast with ideal perfection expressed in 
the beatitudes. And therefore it is no 
wonder that all the natural opportunities, 
unearned increments, and elements cap- 
able of monopoly are diverted from the 
common good to private ownership. The 
votaries of special privileges have domi- 
nated -every legislative body, and _ the 
greatest men of every age who fearlessly 
advocated the common good have been 
killed, that special privileges might not 
be disturbed. 

Under the competitive system, nearly 
all men have opportunities, by industry, 
frugality or chicanery, to accumulate 
wealth, but no man can be certain of keep- 
ing it. Accident, catastrophy, sickness, 
fraud or the power of might may bankrupt 
the greatest or the humblest, and no man 
can be absolutely secure from dissipation 
of his wealth and possible bankruptcy. 
Human beings die of starvation in the 
midst of abundance right here in the 
twentieth century, but civilization has 
made remarkable progress by comparison 
with the past. Ferdinand Schevill gives 
a striking illustration in his history of 
Siena. 

“A Tuscan town, steeped in the current 
feudal concepts, long continued to see in 
a neighbor merely an enemy to be put 
down if possible, in any case to be hated 
while breath came and went. The foreign 
trader who entered the gates of Siena was 
watched with suspicion, and, in accord- 
ance with prevailing legal theory, was 
looked upon as gathered into a single per- 
sonality with the city of his origin. He 
was a Florentine or Pisan, which in the 
rude, formative days, would mean none at 
all. Only treaties, for which the time 
ripened but slowly, could give him a 
standing in the eyes of the Sienese law. In 
case, therefore, a visiting trader delayed 
payment of a debt, or defaulted, the courts 
gave the native creditor the right to in- 
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demnify himself by the seizure of the 
goods of any of the debtor’s fellow citizens 
who happened to be at hand. In the view 
of the radamanthine judge, the individual 
merchant’s fault implicated the whole for- 
eign society to which the individual be- 
longed. This barbarous practice with re- 
gard to international trade was known as 
the system of rappresaglie or reprisals.” 

The merchants of Siena were pioneer 
bankers of Europe, who understood the 
secret power of money and manipulated 
values as successfully as their successors 
are doing to-day. Sieanese merchants 
were agents for the Pope to collect Peter’s 
Pence. Money flowed from all quarters 
of the globe to Rome. The stream of 
money was imperceptible at its source 
where the pence came from, but the vol- 
ume increased with every tributary from 
uncounted millions of perpetual living 
springs until it became an ocean of wealth 
that ruled exchange and fluctuated the 
value of all wealth at the will of those 
who controlled its distribution. 

Fairs at Champaign, and other cities 
throughout Europe and England, were 
the favorite field for their financial opera- 
tions, and the Sieanese merchants were 
conspicuously in evidence at the close of 
each fair when the settlements were made 
and exchanges negotiated. The stock of 
money was extremely limited in the middle 
ages, and the hoards of the church gave 
the Sieanese control] of money supply. 
They could easily create demands for 
money exceeding money supply at any 
point, destroy credit, and compel local 
money changers to call their loans in or- 
der to meet demands of their own credi- 
tors and depositors beyond the supply of 
cash on hand. 

The “Lombard Dogs,” as the Sieanese 
were called, would thus have complete 
command of the situation, and could take 
their pick and choice of securities for 
loans at from 24 per cent to 60 per cent 
per annum, charge any rate they saw fit 
for exchange, and absorb any wealth the 
natives had that they wanted, without giv- 
ing any compensation or reward, by merely 
changing the money supply in accordance 
with their own interests, whether they 
wished to buy or sell. 

“Usury in the middle ages was interest 
——interest high or low, fair or unfair, and 


was strictly forbidden by the church. 
Councils and fathers never hesitated to 
declare all money lending for profit as 
contrary to the gospels, and _ therefore 
monstrous.” 

Medieval ignorance of the principles of 
money may seem ludicrous and their laws 
abhorrent, but posterity will look upon our 
stupidity and ignorance with greater con- 
tempt and abhorrence. We can imagine 
the future historian describing life in the 
United States in the twentieth century 
telling truths something like this: “A 
hungry man was sentenced to life impris- 
onment in Massachusetts for breaking into 
private premises and stealing a loaf of 
bread.” “Captains of Industry in San 
Francisco, convicted of bribery and cor- 
ruption, escaped punishment, and con- 
tinued to dominate and control Govern- 
ment and society.” “A broker of New 
York secured control of a great railroad 
system, and through manipulation, resold 
watered stock and increased the bonded in- 
debtedness, realizing a profit of many 
hundred millions of dollars. At the con- 
clusion of the deal the broker and his 
friends controlled the stock of the corpora- 
tion, while the investors of the world held 
the hundreds of million of bonded indebt- 
edness at par, and the minority of the 
stock at $250 per share, having disposed 
of accumulated wealth to purchase the 
paper of the corporation, the value of 
which could be fluctuated at will by the 
manipulators in control of the road.” And 
the thirtieth century chronicler will be 
able to give full particulars of the artis- 
tic bunco steering of the high financiers, 
and perhaps complete the tragic tale with 
a history of the later proceedings in bank- 
ruptecy and receivership of the railroad, 
that consumed all! the securities and made 
the stock and bonds held by the deluded 
gamblers at the financial skin game with- 
out any value whatever. 

The power of might has been the su- 
preme power in the world to the present 
time, and there has been no higher court 
of appeal. Every weaker individual, Gov- 
ernment or combination must submit to 
its dictation, save and except conscience. 
Conscience alone can overcome might. 
Not the Church, State, Combinations, 
God or Devil, but just individual con- 
science can rule the world, and no power 
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on earth can successfully oppose its fear- 
less exercise by a normal human being. 
Or as has been truly said, one, with God, 
is @ majority. 

Destroy the greatest special privilege, 
whose power is greater than all Govern- 
ments (control of money supply by a de- 
fective money system) and it will imme- 
diately reverse the aspect and conception 
of life. A fixed money standard will make 
credit as constant as gravity, and money 
will be a mere counter of wealth without 
influence in the affairs of men other than 
for the convenience of accurately exchang- 
ing wealth. 

The desire for wealth to sustain and 
enjoy life is innate, and all wealth is 
produced by labor, and immediately after 
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freedom to all and special privilege to 
none has become a fact, the unlimited 
demand for labor to produce wealth will 
be compelled to reward all labor with a 
just share of the wealth they produce. 
It will stimulate industry and produce 
universal plenty, until sustenance will be 
in reach of all with less exertion than 
oxygen. 

The breed of men would be normal un- 
der natural law, as shown by every species 
but man. Government would have no 
other function but service, realizing ideals 
beyond the conception of abnormal minds, 
and it would be useless to tell them that 
life would be a joy and blessing to every 
normal human being from the cradle to 
the grave. 





THE JOY OF LIFE 


(Ibsen’s Ghosts) 


BY HERBERT HERON 


“Listen! there’s Oswald!” and her Oswald comes: 
Pale in the doorway stands he for a space; 

The warmth of soul, the genius of his mind 
Mingled in beauty on the tragic face. 


His eager blood demands the joy of life: 
Gladness, and light. and glorious air, and wine; 
Laughter, and love, and faces radiant, 
And suns that blaze and never cease to shine. 


A ghastly shadow crawls from out the past, 
In vengeful hatred of his youthful bloom— 
Dead triumph of his father’s lust of life, 
The black inheritance that seals his doom. 


Look! There is Oswald: gone is all the light; 
Cursed is the life su splendidly begun— 
Staring with vacant eyes into the dark, 


And mumbling with dull lips, “The sun, the sun!” 
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The Navajo Legend of the Creation 


BY J. LOVERING 


ANY, MANY SNOWS ago, 
the Earth was covered over 
with water, and the Navajos, 


Pueblos, Apaches and _ white 
people lived in a great cave together, and 
were good friends, all speaking with one 
tongue. And their food was the animals 
that lived with them: the Deer, the Coy- 
ote, the Racoon, and all the other ani- 
mals. 

Life away down there beneath the 
ground was very tiresome, but they had 
two blind flute players who made music 
for them and the people danced and thus 
lived for many years. How long no one 
knows, for it was dark, there being nei- 


- ther day nor night, time of grass or time 


of snows. 

Here they lived till one day one of the 
flute players struck the roof with his flute 
and the earth gave back a hollow sound. 
This made all the people wonder what 
was overhead, some saying it was another 
cave. others that it was Heaven, the 
Navajos betting their wives and children 
it was this, that or something else. 

At last it was decided to stand the flute 
up against the roof and to send up the 
Raccoon to try and dig a hole through. 
Accordingly the Raccoon was sent up, but 
the earth was too hard for him, so he 
came down and the Angleworm was next 
sent up. 

Now the Angleworm is a great digger, 
and soon bored his way through, throw- 
ing up a little wall of earth around him 
so the water might not run down the 
hole and drown those below. After he 
had climbed out he looked around and 
saw nothing but water. Now while he 
sat there looking around, from the North 
came a great Serpent, from the South 
came a great Swan, from the East a Tur- 
tle, and from the West a great Fish, and 
each shot an arrow into him; then they 


drew out the arrows, and after tasting 
his blood, each exclaimed: “He is of my 
tribe,” and then swam away, leaving be- 
hind them four deep ravines into which 
the water ran off, leaving the earth bare. 

Now the Worm was never a warrior, 


and this frightened him very much, so ° 


much so that he crawled down the hole 
and has never come out since, except 
when it rains and he thinks the earth is 
again covered with water. And even now 
when he does come out, if you watch you 
will see he throws up a little wall of earth 
around his hole as he did then. 

Now when the worm came back too 
frightened and hurt to give an account 
of what was above, the Raccoon was sent 
up again. Now the Raccoon is very in- 
quisitive, and thought before going back 
to look around a little and see what kind 
of 2 place this might be, but at the first 
jump he sank mid-leg into the mud, and 
the marks of his fur can be seen there 
even now. 

Then the Raccoon called to the people 
below and they came up, they and the 
animals. First came the Navajos, who 
at once began to play patole; then came 
the Pueblos; then the Apaches, who at 
once ran away, and have been like wild 
creatures ever since; last of all come the 
whites, who at once went away and were 
not seen again for many snows; after 
them came the animals one after the 
other. 

Now there was neither Sun nor Moon 
nor Stars, and the Earth was very wet, 
so the old men built a great house in 
which to make the Sun and Moon and 
Stars. and after they had made the Sun 
and Moon, they gave them in charge of 
the two flute players, who were to carry 
them through the sky so that all the earth 
may receive the light. 

Then the flute player who was to carry 
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the sun, being a clumsy sort of a fellow, 
and not seeing where he was going, came 
so near the earth that the Squirrel’s tail 
curled up over his back, and the deer 
and rabbit had theirs burnt off; even the 
turtle’s thick shell blistered in rough 
lumps. 

At this the old men only laughed, and 
blowing smoke into the fellow’s face, 
pushed him back. Four times have they 
pushed him back as the water, sinking in 
the earth, made it swell slowly and grow 
large. 

Now that the Sun and Moon were made 
and set in the sky, the people began to 
spread out, each tribe to itself; for the 
Sun had so warped their tongues that 
each spoke in a different tongue, and no 
two might understand each other. Then 
the old men set to work and made the 
stars intending to set them in the sky 
in beautiful patterns of flowers and ani- 
mals. but just as they were ready, the 
Coyote, always a meddlesome fellow, 
rushed in, crying: “What is this? What 
is all this fuss about?” and scattered the 
stars all over. And there they lay to this 
day. 

Now the old men made two jars or 
vases of clay. One they painted over with 
brighi colors and filled with ornaments 
and paints and bright cloths; the other 
they put no paint -in, but filled with tame 
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animals and birds and tools to dig the 
ground and seeds to plant. 

These two jars were offered to the 
Navajos and Pueblos. ‘The Navajos chose 
the bright-painted one, and the Pueblos 
the plain one. That is why the Pueblos 
are rich in herds and the good things of 
the ground, while the Navajos have but 
little, but like the bright colors and or- 
naments. 

Now you shall see how the Navajos 
brought the White Man back to the Coun- 
try, the White Man with the bow that 
kills a long way off with smoke. 

Now this it was. Among the Navajos 
was a great gambler who did nothing but 
play patole and bet. And when he played 
patole he won all the things for which 
they played. And when he bet, those with 
whom he played gave up all they had until 
at last no one had anything but himself. 
Now when the old men saw it they grew 
very angry, and one of them set the gam- 
bler against his bow string and shot him 
off into space. Six times six snows was 
he in the air, and when he dropped to 
earth he fell among the white men, and 
he told such lies about the wealth that 
he had won that the White Men came 
Lack with him. 

Thus were the different tribes put upon 
the earth, and this is the way they became 
as they are. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE HALF-DESERT 


BY JOHN 


T IS PROBABLE that few persons 

ever have reflected what a singularly 

inhospitable world this is which we 

inhabit. More than eight-elevenths 
of its surface is covered with water. Of 
the remaining three-elevenths of “dry 
land,” probably at least one-half is too 
dry to permit of the growing of crops by 
the time-honored methods of agriculture. 
Of what is still left, millions of square 
miles are useless, or nearly so, for one rea- 
son or another—part because it is swampy, 
or periodically inundated by high tides or 
uncontrollable rivers; part because of 
rocky, precipitous and snow-covered 
mountains, and a vast area because it is 


_ buried beneath the ice of the polar re- 


gions. The superficial area of the earth 
is stated at 196,900,000 square miles. It 
is doubtful if more than one-tenth of this 
is capable of being farmed, without a 
radical departure from the farming prac- 
tices that have been in vogue for ages. 
Realizing how limited is the amount of 
land that can be utilized for the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, economists and scien- 
tists have often speculated as to how long 
a time would elapse before the increase 
in the world’s population would cause a 
shortage in the food supply. The amount 
of productive land being limited, and the 
increase in the number of mouths to be 
fed being unlimited, it follows that some 
day, sooner or later, there will be more 
people than can be fed. This led the cele- 
brated Dr. Malthus to promulgate his 
theory—that war, famine and pestilence 
are really visitations of a beneficent provi- 
dence, in that they prevent the increase of 
the population to such an extent that there 
will not be enough food to go round. In 
other words, tens of millions must be 
sacrificed annually, before their time in 
the ordinary course of nature, that those 
who survive may have enough to eat. 
More recently (in 1898, to be exact), 
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Sir William Crookes figured out that the 
world’s food supply would run short in 
thirty years. He argued that the world’s 
productive wheat lands, then amounting 
to 163,000,000 acres, could not be mater- 
ially increased. To satisfy the appetites 
of the people, it would be necessary to add 
12,000,000 tons of nitrate annually to the 
soil, to increase the yield of wheat to a 
point that would suffice for the increase 
in population. As only an insignificant 
fraction of the nitrate required could by 
any possibility be obtained, the conclu- 
sion was inevitable that by the year 1928 
the whole world would be face to face 
with short rations. 

No doubt the failure of the supply of 
foodstuffs to increase as rapidly as_ the 
population is largely responsible for the 
increased cost of living. There: is stil! 
enough for all to eat, but the annual sur- 
plus is less. Consequently, the price is 
higher. If the price continues to advance. 
the time is not far distant when working- 
men will have to be satisfied with food of 
poorer quality than that to which they 
have been accustomed. Unless a radical 
change in the situation can be brought 
about, the direful forebodings of the Brit- 
ish savant bid fair to be verified. 

However, in imagining that the world’s 
peoples would sit supinely and starve to 
death, Sir William did a gross injustice 
to. the intelligence of humanity. While 
he was figuring out calamity with his pen- 
cil there were many men at work with the 
hoe, the spade, the plow and the surveyor’: 
transit, working out the race’s salvation. 
Some have directed their endeavors to 
make the land under cultivation more 
productive. Some have labored to build 
reservoirs and ditches for the irrigation of 
the deserts. Some have devised ways and 
means of draining the swamps and re- 
claiming the tide lands. Some have de- 
voted their lives and their endeavors to 
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the improving of farming methods to such 
an extent that the world’s half-deserts 
may be made productive, without irriga- 
tion, by making the best possible use of 
the scanty rainfall. 

All of these Empire Builders have met 
with success—each in his chosen sphere. 
The country boy in the Agricultural Col- 
lege is learning how to produce crops on 
the old farm such as his father never 
dreamed of. The progress of irrigation in 
our own land is an oft-told tale, with 
which all are familiar. The draining of 
the swamp lands is a task of admitted 
feasibility, and is one of the undertakings 
that the present generation must see well 
under way. But the farming of the semi- 
desert is the work that promises most 
for the future. 

If the world’s half-deserts can be farmed 
and made to produce food crops of eco- 
nomic importance, the gaunt wolf, Hun- 
ger, will be banished for at least a thou- 
sand years—without the intervention of 
the Malthusian panaceas of war, famine 
and pestilence, and without the necessity 
of a general resort to “race suicide.” 
More than half of the American hemi- 
sphere, two-thirds of Australia, half of 
Europe, three-fifths of Africa and three- 
fifths of Asia are arid or semi-arid in 
character. It has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated that the major part of these 
semi-arid lands, that have an average an- 
nual rainfall of 15 inches or more, can be 
farmed to good advantage. It has even 
been proven that where conditions are 
favorable it is possible to farm profitably 
with an average rainfall as low as ten 
inches. The economic significance of such 
a discovery cannot be overestimated. It 
makes it possible to multiply the world’s 
wheat production indefinitely—for wheat 
happens to be the crop best of all adapted 
to semi-arid conditions. It makes it 
seem likely that when the world’s popu- 
lation shall have quadrupled, there will 
still be as littie reason to anticipate unis 
versal starvation as there is at this mo- 
ment. 

in the new agriculture, as in many 
other good things, America has proven 
the pioneer. With a thousand million 


acres of semi-arié lands between the Mis- 
sourl river and the Pacific Ocean, the 
use 


question of putting them to better 
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than as cow pastures is one of transcend- 
ant national importance. The question 
has been solved by “dry farming”—the 
name popularly applied to farming the 
lands of the half desert without irrigation. 

Excepting in a few regions of absolute 
desert, of comparatively limited extent, 
the lands of the semi-arid region of Amer- 
ica are thinly covered with nutritious 
grasses and other vegetation, such as cacti, 
sage brush, agaves, greasewood, yucca and 
similar drought-resisting plants. Pro- 
ducing so much vegetation in a raw state, 
the query suggested itself to thousands of 
persons in past years: If cultivated by 
methods adapted to natural conditions, 
would not these lands yield crops of eco- 
nomic importance? The reply has usually 
been, “No; because the rainfall is insuffi- 
cient.” 

This reply has never seemed altogether 
satisfactory. In many sections, the rain- 
fall averages 18 or 20 inches annually, 
and only in restricted localities does it 
fal! below 13 inches. The Hopi Indians 
of Arizona, in one of the most harsh, 
dreary and forbidding regions of the West 
have supported themselves by farming for 
hundreds of years. With an annual rain- 
fall of 10 or 11 inches annually, they raise 
corn, beans, melons, squashes, pumpkins, 
onions, chile and other crops—even 
peaches and apricots. Thus, with no 
tools or implements to speak of, with un- 
improved grains and vegetables, and with 
no knowledge of agriculture as a science, 
the untutored redskins grow farm crops 
sufficient for a population of 2,000, in a 
region infinitely more unpromising than 
the major part of the grazing lands of the 
West. In Western New Mexico, the Zuni 
Indians do the same, in a locality little 
less forbidding. In the sand ridges of the 
Salt Lake Valley of Utah, the Mormons 
have grown wheat continuously for +0 
years. The sight of these early “dry 
farms” so impressed Major J. W. Powell 
that he made particular mention of them 
in his report on the arid lands, published 
in-1879. Not many years ago, before the 
development of irrigation and the rise of 
the fruit growing industry, California 
shipped a million tons of wheat annually, 
largely grown in the San Joaquin Valley, 
with a rainfall of from 10 to 13 inches. In 
portions of Wyoming, it is claimed, a few 
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adventurous pioneers have been growing 
wheat continuously, without irrigation, 
for twenty years, producing crops as high 
as fifty bushels to the acre. 

It was a knowledge of these and similar 
facts that prompted investigators to ques- 
tion the truth of the dictum of the Cattle 
Kings and Sheep- Barons that the semi- 
arid region as a whole was unsuited to 
agriculture, and useful only for grazing. 
Foremost among these investigators are 
H. W. Campbell, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and Dr. V. 'T. Cooke, of Cheyenne. The 
former is known as the “Father of Dry 
Farming,” having formulated the Camp- 
bell system of soil culture, adapted to the 
semi-arid lands, and the latter is now 
Director of Dry Farm Experiments for 
the State of Wyoming. Both have proven 
by years of practical demonstration, in 
many widely separated localities, that the 
adaptation of farming methods to existing 
conditions of soil and climate will make 
agriculture as safe and profitable on-many 
millions of acres of the so-called semi-des- 
ert as in the average farming district of 
the East. 

The railroads of the West, being inter- 
ested in the settlement of the lands along 
their lines, and in the development of ag- 
ricu!tural industries to supply profitable 
freight traffic, for years gave financial as- 
sistance to Mr. Campbell for the main- 
tenance of demonstration farms—to show 
farmers and intending settlers what could 
be done. Largely as a result of this 
campaign of education, the possibilities 
of “dry farming”—which means no more 
than farming in the semi-arid region with- 
out irrigation—became widely known. One 
result has been the institution of the 
Trans-Missouri Dry Farming Congress, 
for the spreading abroad of the Gospel of 
Good Crops. Another result has been one 
of the most remarkable “land rushes” in 
the history of the West. This movement 
to the cheap lands of the Semi-Arid re- 
gion is still in progress, transforming the 
eattle and sheep ranges into farming com- 
munities, and altering economic condi- 
tions in whole commonwealths to an ex- 
tent that is as yet little understood by the 
country at large. 

During the past two years, 45,000 home- 
stead entries have been filed upon the pub- 
lic lands of New Mexico—taking up per- 


haps 6,500,000 acres, and adding prob- 
ably 175,000 to the population of the ter- 
ritory. New Mexico’s agricultural pro- 
ducts for 1908 were estimated to have 
been worth $35,000,000, as compared 
with $10,000,000 in the census year. In 
1908 the area under cultivation in the 
territory without irrigation was three 
times that “under the ditch,” and the area 
cultivated in 1909 will be double that of 
1908. In Western Kansas and Nebraska 
and the Texas Panhandle, the relative in- 
crease in the population, through settle- 
ment of the unirrigated plains land, has 
been equally as great. In Colorado, 2,100,- 
000 acres of the public lands were filed 
upon during the past twelve months, and 
thousands of settlers purchased cheap 
railroad and other lands, in preference to 
homesteading, in order to be nearer market 
towns and railroad transportation. In 
Wyoming, 600,000 acres of the public 
lands were filed upon for dry farming, 
and a very large acreage in Montana. In 
Idaho, 1,465,000 acres of land were “dry 
farmed” last year. In Utah, farming 
without irrigation has made such pro- 
gress that Dr. John Widstoe, of Brigham 
Young University, says that there are 
few people in the State who do not believe 
that it will soon be the leading agricul- 
tural industry. Even Arizona—“the last 
stand of the desert’— and Nevada, “the 
land that God forgot,” report the invasion 
of adventurous dry farmers. More sur- 
prising than this rush of the land-hungry 
multitude is the uniformity of the reports 
that come from almost all sections. The 
dry farmers are making good. They are 
raising bountiful crops of wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes and alfalfa on tens of thou- 
sands of acres of the half-desert, where 
nothing but cacti, bunch grass and sage 
brush have ever grown before. They are 
supporting their families, and accumu- 
lating a surplus on quarter sections here- 
tofore considered incapable of giving sup- 
port to more than a half-dozen steers or 
a handful of sheep. 

That this new development on_ the 
Western dry lands is of more than sec- 
tional or even national significance. is 
shown by the interest taken in it by for- 
eign Governments. The Third Dry Farm- 
ing Congress met at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
February 23d, 24th and 25th. It was at- 




















tended not only by nearly a thousand dele- 
gates from fifteen Western States, but by 
representatives of Canada, Mexico, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Australia, the Transvaal and 
Russia. These Governments have heard 
what has been accomplished on the semi- 
arid Jands of America. They intend to 
put the same farming methods in practice 
upon the half-deserts of their own lands. 
The next Dry Farming Congress will be 
held at Billings, Montana, in November 
of this year. Even more than the Chey- 
enne gathering, this will be international 
in character. From almost every country 
under the sun men are coming to sit at 
the feet of the Western farmers to learn 
this new lesson in the world’s oldest indus- 
try. 

A complete exposition of the “dry 
farming” principles endorsed by the Dry 
Farming Congress, or advocated by 
Campbell, Cooke or other individual in- 
vestigators, is not within the province of 
this article. Yet it may be stated that 
deep plowing, thorough pulverizing of the 
soil in preparation for seeding, and fre- 
quent cultivation after seeding, are abso- 
lutely necessary for successful farming in 
the semi-arid region. The top two or 
three inches of soil must always be kept 
loose and finely pulverized, for the double 
purpose of facilitating the percolation of 
the moisture of rains and melting snows 
through to the subsoil beneath, and of de- 
stroying the capillarity of the soil, which 
facilitates evaporation. This top two or 
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three inches is the “‘soil mulch.” As long 
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as it is kept in proper condition, the sub- 
soi! remains damp and full of moisture. 
If it is permitted to “bake” and become 
hard and compact, capillary attraction 
speedily draws the moisture to the surface, 
where it is dissipated in the atmosphere by 
the hot sun and dry winds. Henée, even 
after wheat, oats or other farm crops are 
growing, the “dry farmer” harrows the 
ground as soon as possible after each rain, 
until the plans begin to “stool” freely, 
when their shade suffices to prevent exces- 
sive evaporation. The farmer from more 
humid regions often stands aghast at the 
sight of the experienced “dry farmers” 
ruthlessly harrowing green fields of grow- 
ing grain, thinking that the promise of a 
crop is being wantonly destroyed. How- 
ever. the conservation of moisture more 
then compensates for the loss of the 
plants that are torn out by the roots or 
broken. The “dry farmers” who consist- 
ently follow out these principles have 
their reward in crops from three to five 
times as large as those obtained in the 
same regions hy ordinary farming meth- 
o”3. Wherever in the semi-arid region 
rational dry-farming principles have been 
consistently practiced, crops of wheat all 
the way from 30 to 60 bushels to the acre 
have been harvested. When it is remem- 
bered that the wheat crop of the whole 
United States averages less than fourteen 
bushels to the acre, the economic signifi- 
cance of the tremendous extension of dry 
farming throughout the “land of little 
rain” may be faintly perceiver. 


A DIME NOVEL EPISODE IN REAL LIFE 


BY ONEY FRED SWEET 





the stage—O. F. 8. 





This is the true story of a piece of California outlawry that happened in the 
summer of 1908. The deft pen of the novelist or playwright would probably make 
of it a “thriller”-—the raw material is certainly not wanting in spots—but I will 
recite the actual incidents without red light or slow music effects. There is the old 
moral finish of villainy being brought to speedy justice, but just here my modern 
melodrama varies a trifle from the stereotyped, in that the sheriff took up the trail 
in an automobile, and the more desperate of the bandits teiephoned his surrender 
to that officer, who, to be truthful at the cost of the picturesque, was dressed like a 
plain-going business man, sans the be-spangled sombrero and the pistoled sash of 








T MIDNIGHT of August 31st, 
the family of Adolph Domen- 
gine, residing twenty miles from 


Coalinga in Fresno County, 
California, was aroused by the noise of 
rifle shots in their back yard. Hurrying 
out, the ranchers were met by the glare 
of their burning barn, and suddenly two 
masked men, armed with rifles, gave the 
command, ‘‘Hands up!” 

Amazed, the entire family moved into 
the confusing light cast by the burning 
building, their hands extended above 
their heads, and while one of the men 
kept them covered with his weapon, the 
other disappeared around the corner of 
the house, a moment later driving up 
with Domengine’s own team and buggy. 
_ Two saddle horses, dust streaked and 
sweaty. tarried along behind the rig. With 
a curt word, Edna, the 16-year-old daugh- 
ter, was ordered to enter the buggy, and 
the father was told to get in and drive, 

Three-quarters of a mile down the road 
one of the bandits reined the horses to a 
sudden stop, and commanded Domengine 
to climb out. He then told the rancher 
that he would have to pay $10,000 for the 
safe return of his daughter. Domengine 
pleaded that he could not raise the amount 
and the men poohed his statement. There 
in the road they haggled and bargained, 
and finally the highwaymen came down to 


$5,900. Then one of the masked men said: 

“You know where Jack’s Springs are in 
Walthan Canyon? Well, you be there to- 
morrow night at sundown and somebody 
will meet you. You will turn over the 
money in gold: we don’t want no trace 
of this little matter coming after us. An- 
other thing that you will have to keep in 
mind is, that this thing is on the quiet; 
if you go to blowing to the sheriff it means 
that both you and the girl go under. We 
are bad men to fool with. It won’t do no 
good to ‘have a posse along with you, be- 
cause you will be watched by friends of 
ours every minute to-morrow. You bring 
the money and we will keep the girl safe 
for you.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
Domengine had heen standing in the cen- 
ter of the road gazing into the muzzle 
held in the bandit’s hands, his heart bit- 
ter with pondering over the possibilities 
of the situation. He was three miles from 
the nearest ranch house, and eleven miles 
from the nearest telephone. 

Leaving him standing silently in thie 
darkness of the road, the bandits road off 
with the girl. With great grief and anger 
in his heart, Domengine turned back to- 
wards the red glow of his burning barn. 
Midway he met his young son Fred, plod- 
ding unarmed after the captors of his 
father and sister. Together, father and 
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son returned to the ranch, where they 
were met by the frantic mother. 

After a hopeless attempt to quiet his 
wife, the rancher sent his two _ sons, 
mounted on the best stock left on the 
ranch, to the nearest neighbors, he himself 
going to Constable Ed. Arnold at Coa- 
linga. He reached there at daybreak. By 
that time, Arnold had _ notified Sheriff 
Chittendon at Fresno of the events of the 
night, the story had spread broadcast 
through the entire Coalinga section, and 
the oil fields were up in arms. Stockmen 
and oilmen came pouring into Coalinga 
on foot and on horseback, in buggies and 
in automobiles, all eager to take up the 
trail of the kidnaper of little Edna Do- 
mengine. 

Hardly had the news of the crime 
reached Coalinga when the report of the 
finding of the buggy came to the search- 
ers. It had been picked up empty in the 
outskirts of the town about six o’clock. 
The discovery threw the searchers off the 
trail for a time, then Constable Arnold 
and his posse left the town for the Huron 
road to take up the trail of the team. The 
men knew that somewhere ahead of them 
a young girl, helpless and partially clad, 
was being carried into the Coast Range 
foothills, and the thought of what might 
happen to her at any time drove the 
strong men like wine to the work. At 
this time the identity of the bandits was 
unknown. 

Taking up the trail just outside of 
town, the posse followed it to a railroad 
culvert about three miles out. All along 
could be seen prints of the girl’s bare feet 
in the sand. At the culvert there were 
signs that lunch had been eaten; broken 
bits of bread and shreds of meat lay on 
the ground. 

As fast as possible the posse trailed the 
cirl through the foothills until they came 
in sight of a tumble-down cabin at a 
place known as Jack’s Springs. Once 
there, and confident that the kidnaper 
nl his vietim were in the cabin, the 
place was quietly surrounded. It was the 
sound of an automobile .that finally 
alarmed the man. He came to the door 
of the hovel and stood, shading his eyes, 
a» he looked down the canyon. As he did 
8, one of the party fired but missed. 

The bandit ducked back into the house, 
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‘and in a moment reappeared, dragging 


Edna Domingine, and as he came out into 
the open, he swung the girl in front of 
him. The man was quickly identified— 
Cleve Rogers, a loafer about the town of 
Coalinga. He fired once, and then see- 
ing the numbers of the posse, dropped _be- 
hind a pile of rocks, an object of abject 
fear. ; 

“T surrender,” he called. “It’s no good 
---I might as well give up.” 

Edna was crouching behind the rocks, 
perfectly calm. Her face was a bit pale 
and her hand trembled when she took the 
hand that the constable ran forward to 
offer. 

The crowd around Rogers was already 
beginning to mutter “lynch him,” but he 
was quickly hustled into the automobile 
and taken to the jail in town. The girl 
was brought in the same machine and 
taken to the house of friends. 

The capture revealed the fact that the 
other bandit had played a bold game. 
Leaving the pair at the pest house, he had 
returned to town and waited until the 
alarm of the kidnaping was given, then 
joined himself with one of the parties. 
When he learned that his companion had 
been caught, he left the party unnoticed 
and started across the country, getting a 
good lead on his pursuers. Indeed it was 
not until the posse returned to town that 
it was learned that it was Tony Loveall 
who made up the pair of bandits whose 
deed had stirred the countryside to such 
exasperation. 

With Sheriff Chittendon and a posse of 
fifteen men hard on his trail, Tony Love- 
all ranged for some time at liberty. It 
was soon learned that he was desperately 
sick, and in such condition had stopped 
at a ranch to demand food, which, when 
offered his stomach had been unable to 
take. Therefore, though he was known 
to be familiar with the country as were 
but few in the oil town, it was hoped that 
he might be captured without bloodshed. 
Upon Loveall, the indignation over the 
crime had by this time all settled. He 
had planned the affair and used the 
younger Rogers as a tool. 

The country through which he was now 
attempting to make his escape was rugged 
and rough. Loveall had tramped every 
foot of it on his jaunts, and as he was 
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known to be a crack shot, every precau- 
tion was taken against coming upon him 
accidentally. ‘That he intended to make 
a desperate fight, his friends in Coalinga 
never doubted, and his reputation was 
such that his threat that he would never 
be taken alive was held by everybody at its 
face value. 

But with the girl safe and the sick con- 
dition of Loveall known, excitement soon 
waned in Coalinga. The psychological 
moment for a lynching had probably 
passed, and the story brought down from 
the hills of Loveall lunching at the ranch 
and making negotiations, was _ received 
with much humorous comment by old 
timers. By them, Chittendon was dubbed 
the “automobile sheriff,’ and fear was 
laughingly expressed by the old timers lest 
the bandit puncture the machine’s tires 
with a bullet. It was indeed a strange 
mixture of melodramatic incident of a 
half century ago and _ to-day—modern, 
prosaic and practical. 


Badinage and joking had thus taken the. 


place of the seriousness which had pre- 
‘ vailed in the oil town the night before. 
With the girl safe and unharmed, and the 
nefarious plot proven a fizzle in its cli- 
max, the humorous side of the affair was 
uppermost, in spite of the fact that Tony 
Loveall, the town’s “ne’er-do-well,” was 
out in the nearby hills clinging to what 
were perhaps the last few years of his 
worthless life. They knew Tony well. He 
had been one of them, but his blood was 
to be taken if necessary in bringing him 
to justice for his foolish, mis-carried 
plans. 

Somewhere under the silent stars, Tony 
Loveall, who had been with them, and 
the music and the clinking of glasses for 
years, was being given a chance to reflect 
of his life and bitterly regret the foolish- 
aess that had made him a failure and had 
eventually brought about his final undo- 
ing. His desperate threats were not be- 
littled, but with his weak physical condi- 
tion, the fear of his proving dangerous 
was greatly lessened. As he wore only 
a pair of dancing slippers—Loveall was a 
devotee of the dance when the occasion of- 
fered in the little town—it was known 
that he must have become greatly fatigued 





tramping over the rough rocks and slip- 
pery grass. The finding of one of his 
loaded six-shooters would appear that the 
weapon had been cast aside because its. 
mere extra weight had become a burden. 

That evening the rugged hills were 
clothed in a purple mist that might have 
been good coloring for the cover of a novel 
that delays the city messenger boy in the 
performance of his duties back East, but 
there was left little glamour in the case 
for those who knew in the gay bandits but 
unkempt loafers about town—now deject- 
ed and sickened over the outcome of their 
half-baked deviltry. 

Tt was at boiling noon of the next day 
that Sheriff Chittendon, who with his 
posse, was still on a conservative hunt, re- 
ceived word that he was wanted at one of 
the outlying oil camps. Knowing that his 
man was there ready to surrender, the 
sheriff had the posse concealed from sight, 
and with one other man responded to the 
telephone call. As he neared, Loveall 
called out for terms. He wanted to be 
taken to Fresno in a round-about way 
from his native town. 

“Come out. No one is going to hurt 
you,” called the sheriff, and the man 
crawled out. 

The bandit’s clothes showed the effects 
of the three days and two nights of wild 
flight. through the fastness of the moun- 
tains. His patent leather shoes were tat- 
tered and gaped wide at places where the 
rocks had torn them. His black trousers 
were rent in several places. The man’s 
little black eyes were glassy and devoid of 
bravado, and nervously he licked his dust- 
grimed lips. 

The sheriff kept his promise, and Coa- 
linga never knew of the capture until the 
kidnaper was safe behind the bars at the 
Fresno County jail. 

To-day the pair who stirred up such a 
two-day’s sensation are being given an 
opportunity for ample reflection down at 
San Quentin. The jury was not out long, 
and the Jesse James imitators will spend 
the rest of their days behind the bars of 
that prison. No doubt they will some day 
have it all figured out that times have 
changed, since fared so well the bad men 
of yellow-backed fiction. 
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“Tess of the Storm Country,” by Grace 
Miller White, portrays a type of humanity 
of the State of New York corresponding, 
in their natures and habits to the “crack- 
ers” and the “sand-diggers” of the South, 
who have been made famous by more than 
one novelist. These people are the fisher- 
men of low degree, who live about Lake 
Cayuga, and in the vicinity of Ithaca and 
Cornell University, whose presence is 
strongly resented by the inhabitants of 
loftier degree. They live in primitive 
fashion, on scanty rations, save for the ex- 
cellent fish they catch, and preserve the 
traditions of men of more savage days, 
especially in their moral code and their 
regard for human life and women’s vir- 
tue. “Tess” is a strong character, a beau- 
tiful but uncouth young girl, the daughter 
of a rough fisherman. In the midst of her 
lowly surroundings, in spite of her way- 
ward, untutored character, she develops 
a noble nature and preserves her virtue in 
the face of temptation and physical threat. 
The meeting of persons of two social ex- 
tremes is depicted with vigor and effect 
by the authoress, and the book is intensely 
interesting. It is well illustrated by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. 
W. J. Watt & Co., New York. 





Will Irwin’s “The House of Mystery” 
has appeared in book form, and makes ex- 
cellent reading. This brilliant California 
writer goes from good to better. In “The 
House of Mystery” he makes use of his 
careful researches into the doings and mis- 
doings of mediums, of great and smal] de- 
gree, and shows clearly how even the best 
0! them may fake when it suits their pur- 
pose. Irwin is not a foe to spiritualism, 
to judge from his writings, but a foe to 
those who misapply the psychic powers 
they may possess. In this book, a con- 








fessed fake medium turns her experience 
to good use by exposing one of the biggest 
mediums, all in behalf of a young physi- 
cian whose sweetheart is hypnotised and 
made use of by the big medium to accom- 
plish her ends. The best part of the story 
is the exposure of the wiles by which some 
mediums may eajole and deceive even per- 
sons of more than the average intelli- 
gelice. 

The illustrations, which are good, are 
by Frank C. Yohn. 
The Century Co., New York. 





“The Scar” is a vivid story of the New 
South, by Warrington Dawson. The hero- 
ine is a well bred, well born young woman 
of the North, who makes an early error, 
not of virtue, but of financial discretion, 
with a good motive. Seeking obscurity 
in the South, she meets with a succession 
of stirring adventures, in which are in- 


volved types of old Southern families, 


with some of whom she becomes closely as- 
sociated. There are several very strong 
complexities and situations in the tale, 
among them the conventional plotting by 
a lover who holds a mortgage, a marriage 
of convenience, a love tryst and an ex- 
posure. a sudden death, and then some 
happiness. It is a well written story, and 
the atmosphere is veracious. Mr. Dawson 
knows whereof he writes, and his story, 
while dramatic, is not exaggerated. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 





Still another tale of the South is pre- 
sented by John C. Kleber, entitled “The 
Master Spirit.” It has the fault of pro- 
fuseness. It is filled with. the long- 
winded, flowery sentences not uncommon 
among Southerners of a certain type, and 
dwells at entirely too great length upon 
the ancestry of nearly all parties con- 
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cerned. The word “ancestors” sprinkles 
the book, especially at the outset. 

The theme is an old one, that of two 
brothers, belonging to a, prominent, an- 
cient and honored Southern family, but 
possessing opposite views on the issues 
that divided the country in 1861. On this 
worn out foundation, with its usual accom- 
paniment, the story is built. There is, 
too, the surviving hostility of the unre- 
constructed Southerner, and a long array 
of legal entanglements, trials and the like, 
which is not startling, in view of the fact 
that the author is a lawyer. He displays 
his legal lore at much length. Altogether 
the book is rather tedious. 

Cochrane Publishing Company, New 
York. 





In these days when political schemers 
and others are straining every effort to 
cast adverse criticism upon President Diaz 
and his administration of the Republic 
of Mexico, it is entertaining and instruc- 
tive to read such a book as that entitled 
“Porfirio Diaz,” written by Jose F. Go- 
doy, than whom none is better fitted to 
‘describe the distinguished President of 
our neighboring republic. 

Senor Godoy possesses an _ intimate 
knowledge of Mexican affairs and a per- 
sonal acquaintance of years standing with 
President Diaz. In his book he has sur- 
veyed the events that led to the erecting of 
a stable, prosperous republic in Mexico, a 
land so many times rent by bloody strife. 
The part taken by Diaz is described, and 
the good done by him extolled. The pre- 
sentment of facts and data is so imposing 
that the detractors of Diaz seem to have 
little left to stand upon in making their 
attacks. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





“Crowds and the Veiled Woman” is a 


book at’ once scholarly and interesting, ro- , 


mantic, yet exhibiting the most advanced 
thought of the century. It is for persons 
who think, not for the frivolous and ig- 
norant. It deals with the psychology of 
love, and is written by Marian Cox in her 
best style, which is saying much. Analy- 
sis and poetry are associated in this story, 
side by side, and in perfect harmony. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


An interesting volume is that given us 
by Werner Eggerth, who, under the title 
“My Own Philosophy,” has collected a 
number of poems, serious and humorous, 
of much merit. To these he has added a 
selection of poems and dramas by others, 
such as Schiller, Julius Hammer, Roden- 
berg and others. Throughout Mr. Wer- 
ner’s verses there is a gentle philosophy 
and a tenderness, even in his humor. 

The Lakeside Press, Chicago. 





A valuable and particularly timely 
bock is ‘‘China and the Far East,” a com- 
pilation of a series of lectures delivered 
before Clark University, dealing with 
China and the Orient generally. These 
lectures, which were given by men of rec- 
ognized authority who spoke at first hand, 
deal with China’s position in world poli- 
tics, her trade relations, monetary condi- 
tions, army, opium problem, learning, 
missions and other matters of importance. 
Korea, which is just now prominent in 
the world’s view, is dealt with in spec- 
ial lectures by former United States Min- 
ister Horace L. Allen, Professor George 
T. Ladd, of Yale University, and Rev. E. 
F. Hall. Japan is not neglected, a notable 
contribution on Japan’s relation to China 
being by Dr. Kan-Ichi Asakawa. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 





“Something About Singlefoot” is a 
good story of Western pioneer life of 
fifty years ago. It is by John Hicks, 
LL. D., who shows close acquaintance not 
only with the primitive life of the empire 
builders of that period, but of the politi- 
cal aspect of the Western movement and 
of human nature. There is a psychologi- 
cal phase to the tale, too, in that it relates 
a love affair between a young man who 
had never seen the object of his affections, 
but fell in love with her abstract qualities. 
Complications ensue, and the element of 
tragedy is not lacking. The book is in- 
teresting and strong. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 





“Robert Emmet’s Wooing,” by E. C. 
Blum, is an affecting and sad tale of Em- 
met’s life, with all its disappointments 
and sacrifice. It is well written and told 
with simplicity and effect. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 
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IV--Chastened ‘** Seven Times.’’ A Period of 2520 Years 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HEN ENTERING into 
Covenant relationship with 
the nation of Israel, God of 
course foreknew that the 
nation whose fathers courageously shouted 
“All the Lord our God hath commanded 
will we do,” would really not do those 
things, but, like the remainder’ of the 
world, would be swayed by the forees of 
sin and the weakness of heredity. Con- 
sequently. when setting forth to the 
chosen people the blessing which the Lord 
their God would give unto them, if they 
would be obedient to his Law and walk 
in his statutes, God also set forth what 
they might expect in the event of their 
failure so to do. And ineidentally, in 
connection with the outlining of their 
punishments for transgression, the Lord 
prophetically, in a hidden and covered 
manner, supplied information as to how 
long his chosen people would be under the 
hand of a chastening providence before 
being restored to Divine favor. 
_ The period of their chastening is told 
In the expression, “Seven Times.” The 
Lord’s words are: 

“And if, even with these things, ye 
wil! not hearken unto me, then will I 
give forth correction, Seven Times, for 
your sins. So will I break your pomp of 
power and will set your heaven as iron and 





your land as bronze; and your strength 
shall be spent in vain and your land shall 
not yield her increase; and the trees of 
the land shall not yield their fruit. 

“Tf, therefore, ye will go in opposition 
to me, and not be willing to hearken unto 
me, then will I yet further plague you 
Seven Times, according to your sins. . . 
And I, even I, will plague you Seven 
Times, for your sins, and will bring upon 
yor a sword that shall inflict the cove- 
nanted avenging . . . And I, even I, will 
correct you Seven Times for your sins; 
and ye shal! eat of the flesh of your sons 

. And I will give your eities unto 
desolation, and make your holy places 
dumb, and I will find no fragrance in 
your satisfying odour ; and I will make the 
land dumb, and your foes that dwell 
thereir shal] regard it with dumb amaze- 
ment; when even you I scatter among the 
nations, and make bare, after you, a sword. 
Then shall your land become an astonish- 
ment, and your cities a desolation. Then 
shall the land be paid her sabbaths, all 
the days she lieth desolate, while ye are 
in the land of your foes; then shall the 
land keep sabbath, and pay off her sab- 
baths; all the days she lieth desolate shall 
she keep sabbath—the which she kept not 
as your sabbaths, while ye dwelt there- 
upon. For the land shall be left of them 
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and shall be paid her sabbaths, while she 
lieth desolate without them. They. also 
accepting as a payment the punishment 
of their iniquity, because, yea, because my 
regulations they refused, and my statutes 
their soul abltorred.”—Lev. 26 :18-46. 

We have made but a brief quotation 
from this remarkable prophecy which has 
been so accurately fulfilled—especially 
since the time of the rejection of Jesus. 
However, be it noted that the prophecy 
distinctly intimates that this Divine dis- 
favor is not to last forever, but to be for 
“Seven Times.” In our next article we 
will show what their Sabbaths have to do 
with the matter and how the prophecy of 
the desolation of the land, the paying of 
her Sabbaths, has already been fulfilled. 
Here we want to notice the “Seven Times” 
or seven symbolic years of chastening— 
where they began; where they will end; 
and the fact that they are symbolical and 
not literal years. 

Evidently the various translators who 
have handled these verses have been per- 
plexed, and therefore have caused our 
Common Version improperly to read 
Seven Times more. This could not mean 
Seven Twmes more than the sins would 
deserve, for God would not be thus un- 
just; neither could it mean Seven Years 
more, because Israel’s punishments for 
sin were not marked off in periods of 
seven years. As a matter of fact, on ac- 
count of idolatry, the nation went into 
captivity to other nations round about 
some cighteen times, the periods varying 
from a few months to eighteen years. Even 
the captivity which came upon them in 
the days of Zedekiah, and which lasted for 
seventy vears would not wholly fulfill the 
spirit of this prophecy. Besides, could we 
suppose that God would specifically mark 
out the little captivities, ete., and absolute- 
ly ignore [srael’s great period of disaster 
and desolation of the land and scattering 
of their people among all nations? 

The Seven Times here repeated with 
such emphasis evidently marked the great 
indignation of God against Israel; and 
the prophesied restoration of his people 
to Divine favor is evidently to be at the 
end of those Seven Times. Then God will 
remember his Covenant and fulfill all of 
its gracious provisions. St. Paul fore- 
told this, saying, “Hath God cast away his 


people? God forbid! . . . God hath not 
cast away his people which he foreknew! 
. . . Blindness in part is happened to Is- 
rael until the fullness of the Gentiles he 
come in... For this is my Covenant un- 
to them, when I shall take away their sins. 
As concerning the Gospel they are enemies 
for your sakes; as touching the election, 
they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” — 
Rom. 11 :1-2; 25-28. 

Note the facts before us: 

(1) God foreknew and foretold the re- 
jection of Israel for a time, but not for- 
ever. 

(2) He declared and reiterated that the 
period of their rejection would be Seven 
Times. 

(3) Those Seven Times or years cannot 
be understood literally, because Israel’s re- 
jection has lasted many times seven years. 

(4) Whatever period those Seven Times 
signifies, that period is not yet fulfilled. 

(5) There will be two possible: places 
for the beginning of those Seven Times. 
Surely it was as far back as the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem A. D. 70, fol- 
lowing the rejection of Messiah and his 
message. Yes, it was further back than 
that event; for at that time they were 
under the Roman yoke, and even their 
ereat King Herod was not a Jew, but an 
Edomite of the family of Esau. This 
fact would carry us several centuries fur- 
ther back to the time when the last Jew- 
ish King was on the throne. Apparently 
those “Seven Times” of Israel’s disfavor 
began with the dethronement of Zedekiah, 
the last King of Judah. 


“Take Off the Crown”—“I Will Over- 
turn It.” 


As a matter of fact. we find that Israel's 
Seven Times of disfavor began on that 
fatal day of which the Prophet wrote re- 
specting their last king, Zedekiah, “O thou 
profane and wicked prince, whose time 
has come that iniquity shall have an end: 
remove the diadem and take off the crown: 
this shall not be the same! I will over- 
turn, overturn, overturn it; and it shall be 
no more: until he come whose right it is, 
and I will give it him. (Ezek, 21 :25-27.) 


“The Seven Times,’ which began on that 
day, are due to end October, 1914—Seven 
Times or seven symbolic years, according 
to Jewish counting. 
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The lunar year of three hundred and 
sixty days is scripturally used as a sym- 
bolic “Time” or year, in which each day 
represents a year. (Ezek. 4:6.) Hence, 
Seven Times would represent symbolically 
(7x360) 2520 years. We therefore have 
from this standpoint the Divine prophecy 
or prediction that God’s disfavor upon his 
chosen people would last Seven Times, or 
2520 vears. We have already shown what 
overturning the crown indicates. We have 
demonstrated that this period of disfavor 
began at the. dethronement of Zedekiah, 
the last Jewish king. We have already 
quoted Ezekiel’s prophecy respecting the 
incident—that the kingdom would be 
overturned, overturned, until Messiah 
would accept it and raise up Israel out of 
the dust to fulfill to her, and through her 
to all nations, the glorious things prophe- 
sied to Abraham and confirmed to Isaac 
and to Jacob by the Divine oath—‘In 
thee and in thy Seed shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed.”—Gen. 12:3. 

Our space forbids that we should enter 
into the details of the chronology; but 
those desirous of obtaining it we will be 
glad to serve, if advised. Briefly, the 
chronology from Zedekiah’s dethronement 
runs thus: Captivity to Babylon lasted 
seventy years; restoration to the land, but 
not to kingly power and honors, was pro- 
claimed to the Jews A. D. 536 by Cyrus 
the Persian King. Thus the period from 
Zedekiah to A. D. 1 was (70 plus 536) 
606 yrs. Deduct 606 from the total of 2520 
years, and the remainder shows a balance 
of 1914 years of Israel’s disfavor during 
ithe period which we term Anno Domini. 
In other words, by the full end of the 
year 1914 (Jewish reckoning, October), 
Israel’s Seven Times of chastisement and 
correction from the Almighty will have 
been fulfilled. Then will begin toward 
Israel Divine favor, forgiveness of sins, 
reconciliation to God, uplifting from the 
dust, and all the New Covenant privileges 
and blessings declared by Jeremiah 
(31:31.). The terms will be the same as 
under the Law Covenant instituted by 
Moses. But the New Covenant will be 
better for Israel because of its better Me- 
‘iator—Messiah—The Christ—The Anti- 
type of Moses—Jesus the Head and the 
Church which is his Body—the Spiritual 
See! of Abraham through whom all of 
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God’s blessings are about to come upon 
the natural seed of Abraham.—Gal. 3 :29. 
Is it not very wonderful that this per- 
iod is ending now, and that Zionism is 
blowing its bugle note around the world, 
calling upon God’s chosen people to go up 
and reclaim the promised land and to 
hope again for Divine favor? It is more 
than remarkable. It is in keeping with 
all of God’s dealings with his chosen peo- 
ple. “God hath not cast away his people 
whom he foreknew.” “The gifts and call- 
ings of God are things he does not repent 
of.” All of his gracious promises which 
belong to Israel in the flesh must yet be 
fulfilled to them. True, they are being 
re-gathered without a knowledge or ap- 
preciation of Messiah. But this also is in 
accord with the Scripture account, which 
shows that the opening of the eyes of that 
nation to discern the Redeemer will take 
place in Jerusalem at the time of their re- 
turn to considerable prosperity, when 
they will be in the midst of their final 
struggle with the Gentiles. Then, says 
the Prophet. “They shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and mourn.” 
Then will God pour upon them the spirit 
of prayer and supplication and acknowl- 
edgment of Jesus.”—Zech. 12:10. 
“The Times of the Gentiles.” 
t 
Now let us look at the subject from a 
different angle. Let us note that God 
through Israei’s prophets foretold that the 
world would be given into the hands of the 
Gentiles; and that Israel, both natural 
and spiritual, would be subjugated and 
more or less oppressed by the Gentiles. 
And wonderful, too, is the fact that this 
period of Gentile domination is likewise 
stated to be “Seven Times.” And the 
wonder increases when we find that these 
Gentile “Seven Times” began and will end 
at exactly the same dates which mark the 
Jewish “‘Seven Times” of disfavor. This 
is certainly remarkable to the. extent of 
being astounding. Yet it should not as- 
tound us that the God of all Grace would 
hide or secrete this information in the 
Bible until about the time of its accom- 
plishment, and then make it known only 
to those, both Jews and Gentiles, who have 
“a hearing ear” and who “hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” 
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Now for the prophecies. King Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s army overturned the Jewish 
Kingdom in the days of Zedekiah. As the 
Scriptures show, this overturning was 
done by Divine decree. ‘The Jewish pro- 
phets tell that God gave Nebuchadnezzar 
permission to control the world, in very 
much the same language that the com- 
mission was first given to Adam. Dur- 
ing the time that God’s Kingdom was es- 
tablished in Israel—during the reigns of 
David and Solomon and others down to 
Zedekiah’s day—it was the only Kingdom 
recognized by God in the whole earth. As 
we read, “Solomon sat upon the throne of 
Jehovah in (the room or) stead of his 
father, David.” (1 Chron. 29:23.) The 
authorization of Nebuchadnezzar, there- 
fore, paralleled exactly the withdrawal of 
the Divine favor and the crown from Ze- 
dekiah and from Israel, the holy nation. 
Following this, Nebuchadnezzar’s Gov- 
ernment increased and became universal ; 


and it was followed by other Gentile Gov- 


ernments exercising universal power— 
the Medes and Persians, the Grecians, the 
Romans. A lease of earthly dominion 
was made to these Governments, which 
cover this interim of time from the over- 
throw of the typical Zedekiah until the 
establishment of Messiah’s Kingdom in 
1915. 

Two pictures of this period of Gentile 
domination of the earth are given;, first, 
a picture from the human standpoint ; and 
second, a picture from the Divine stand- 
point. The view from the human stand- 
point was given to Nebuchadnezzar by 
the Lord in a dream which, by Divine 
power, repeated and interpreted by the 
Prophet Daniel. (Dan. 2:29-45.) Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed of a great image rep- 
resenting earthly power during this period 
known as “the times of the Gentiles.” His 
own Government was represented in the 
head of gold. The universal empire of 
the Medes and Persians, which followed 
Nebuchadnezzar, was symbolized in the 
arms and breast of silver. The universal 
rule of Greece under Alexander the 
Great was symbolized in the belly and 
thighs of brass. The Roman empire 
was pictured in the legs of iron. 
The entire arrangement made it possible 
that if Israel had accepted Jesus as King, 
the Messianic Kingdom might have been 


established there. But foreseeing that Is 
rael would fail in the day of her visitation, 
God pictured the extension of Gentile 
supremacy in the feet of the image, whic!) 
from iron gradually merged into a com- 
bination of iron and clay, dividing into ten 
toes. The commingling of the iron and 
clay represented that blending of Church 
and State known as the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. This commingling of civil and re- 
ligious authority amongst the nations in 
the exercise of Gentile rule still continues ; 
and to-day we have the division of the 
nations known as Christendom, Protestant 
and Catholic, as represented by the toes of 
the image. 

The image has stood nearly as long as 
was Divinely intended—seven symbolic 
times or years—2520 literal years, expir- 
ing in October, 1914. What will happen 
then? Let the same prophecy continue 
to tell its story to a consummation. It 
tells that the glorious image of autocracy 
and worldly empire, which God has per- 
mitted to be in the hands of the Gentiles, 
will fall a mass of ruins at the end of the 
Gentile times—in 1915 A. D. It tells 
that the God of Heaven, who gave over the 
dominion of earth for “Seven Times” to 
the Gentile governments of this image, 
purposes that at the close of those “Seven 
Times” he will wipe them out of exist- 
ence. During the period of their domina- 
tion, under Divine guidance, a Stone has 
been cut out of the mountain, without 


‘human hands, without human authority 


or power. That stone is the Church of 
which Jesus is the Head and the Apostle 
and all the saints of this age of every 
denomination are members. The cutting 
of it out will soon be completed. ‘That 
Stone represents Messiah on the larger 
plane, Jesus the Head and the Church 
His body; for we are all members in par- 
ticular of the Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. Not until the Church shall have 
been completed, not until the last member 
shall have been changed from earthly to 
heavenly conditions; ‘not until the glori- 
fied Christ shall have taken unto himself 
His great power to reign; and not until 
the end of Gentile times, will this heavenly 
power be hurled against the image. It 
will not strike the image in its head or 
breast or loins or legs;- for these - have 
passed long ago. It will smite the image 
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on its feet—its present development— 

‘Christendom” so-called. That impact is 
ronal noted throughout the Scrip- 
tures as ‘fa time of trouble such as never 
was since there was a nation.” The 
Scriptures give vivid pictures of the Gen- 
tile Governments in the world, then “the 
gold, the silver, the brass, the iron and 
the clay, became like the chaff of the 
summer threshing floors, and the wind 
carried them away and no place was found 
for them.—Dan. 2:35. 

Such is the graphic description given us 
of the end of Gentile Governments, in 
which to-day many of us take such pride, 
and which have their good intentions and 
good qualities. But these also, be it re- 
membered, were recognized and authorized 
by God to occupy the seat of Government 
and to hold in check human affairs—“un- 
til he comes whose right the Kingdom is,” 
and to whom it will be given—The Christ 
—the Head and the Elect Church his 
members; the Kingdom for which we 
pray, “Thy Kingdom come; thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven”— 
the Millennial Kingdom, which is to bless 
all the families of the earth through the 
channel or medium of Israel—God’s 
chosen people. 


Great Ravenous Beasts. 


We have intimated that Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream of the great image represented 
autocracy and world sovereignty from the 
human viewpoint of grandeur. We now 
come to examine the same governments as 
seen from the Divine viewpoint. How dif- 
ferent! Now, instead of appearing great, 
noble and wise, these are pictured as ray- 
enous wild beasts, which tread down and 
devour the earth. In this picture, which 
was given to Daniel for himself and for all 
of God’s people, the symbolisms are these: 

(1) Babylonia, the head of the image, 
is Pg by a lion; 

2) Medo-Persia, the breast and arms 
of the image, is symbolized by a bear; 

(3) Greece, the belly and thighs of brass 
in . image, is here symbolized by a leo- 
par 

!) Rome, the iron legs of the image, 
is here pictured as a great and terrible 
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beast, for which no name could be found, 
and the like of which had never been 
known in the earth before. “It brake in 
pieces and devoured” everything. Nothing 
could withstand its power. How wonder- 
ful a figure, illustrative of the ferocity 
which has marked the kings and Govern- 
ments and wars of these Gentile times! 

(5) The feet and toes of the image, 
representing the Papacy and the com- 
mingling of State and Church domina- 
tion, we find pictured in the ten horns of 
the terrible beast. 

These beasts are to rule the world until 
the end of Gentile times of world domina- 
tion, October, 1914, which will also be the 
end of the Jewish times of Divine dis- 
favors, Then the dominion will pass from 
these beasts, and their bodies or organiza- 
tions as Governments will be given to the 
burning flame—turned over to destruc- 
tion. The Prophet pictures the end of 
Gentile times and the manifestation of 
the Ancfént of Days, whose throne was 
like’a fiery flame and who caused the judg- 
ment to sit. It was at that time that the 
words of the last beast came into judg- 
ment—the great words uttered by the 
horn that had eyes and a mouth and that 
spake great, swelling words,—claimed by 
nearly ‘all expositors of the past to repre- 
sent Papacy and its boast of infallibility, 
etc. Then the beast was slain—the great 
and terrible beast, and his body was given 
to the burning flames. This is still future 
and therefore prophetic, and we may not 
too positively declare how it will be ful- 
filled. Apparently it signifies the over- 
turn of the civil and religious systems of 
our day, especially of Europe. It seems 
to symbolize the destruction of all earthly 
government and authority. This would 
mean anarchy, the most terrible curse up- 
on society imaginable. 

Then it was that Daniel was given a 
vision of the Son of man in glory, receiv- 
ing the authority of the dominion - of 
earth. “And there was given him do- 


-.,minion and glory and a kingdom that all 


people, nations and languages should 


serve him; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass. away, and 
his Kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.”—Dan. 7:14. 
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PROTECTION OF A GREAT HOTEL FROM 
FIRE 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


HE FAMOUS Hotel Del Coro- 
nado, at Coronado Beach, is a 
colossal structure built round a 
patio and occupying four acres. 
As it is constructed wholly of wood and 
is said to be valued at two millions, it is 
evident that the danger of fire is a very 
serious one. The management, however, 
has installed a system of fire protection 
that, for completeness and _ elaboration, 
would be hard to surpass. All employees 


of the Hotel are expected to give fire de- 





partment service, if called on to do s0, 
and printed instructions are issued to all 
the help. The maids are shown how to 
operate small fire-extinguishers ; and more 
than once a maid has put out a little blaze 
that might have grown into a disastrous 
conflagration. 

The regular’ fire department is under 
a chief, and consists of three companies 
of a captain and ten men each. ‘The 
companies take part in regular weekly 
drills, and occasionally a department dil! 
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is held, the men responding without any 
other notification than the blowing of the 
alarm whistle. Compensation is given 
for any personal injury or damage to 
clothing that a member of the fire de- 
partment may suffer in the performance 
of his duty. 


The fire-fighting equipment of the 


Hotel is remarkably elaborate. The 
chemical apparatus consists of nine 40- 
gallon Boston chemical extinguishers, 


each mounted on two wheels and portable ; 
and 109 three-gallon Badger extinguish- 
ers, placed at intervals of thirty feet or 
s0 along passages and hallways, at the 
foot of every flight of stairs, and in all 
the sitting rooms, of which there are 
about half a dozen on each floor. There 
are two -hose-carts, each carrying 1,400 
teet of 214 inch fire hose; one Glazier 
Monitor Nozzle, with 4-way attachment, 
that delivers a 2-inch stream of water; 
eighty-one stationary hose-reels equipped 
with fifty and one hundred feet of 1144 
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Company A of the Hotel del Coronado Fire 
emical extinguishers, ladder, hose, etc., in the court. 
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inch hose connected to 4-inch risers under 
a continual pressure of sixty pounds of 
salt water. In the basement is a Worth- 
ington Fire Pump, 20x12x15, underwrit- 
ers’ rating, with a capacity of fifteen 
hundred gallons per minute, or six good 
114, inch nozzle streams. The full speed 
of the pump is 64 revolutions per minute ; 
50 pounds of steam are kept up at night 
and on Sundays. There is also an auxil- 
iary pump. Barrels of water placed at 
intervals along the roof, furnish a supply 
that would be very pseful in certain cir- 
cumstances. There are four exterior lad- 
ders that can be handled easily by two 
persons, and that will sustain the com- 
bined weight of seven people; they can 
he extended 25 to 38 feet; additional light 
ladders are provided for roofing purposes. 
Metal receptacles, fitted with covers and 
emptied daily. are placed to receive rub- 
bish. The officers of the fire department 
are instructed particularly to familiarize 
themselves with the position of apparatus 
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and the use of the various parts of the 
equipment, such as ladders, axes, plaster- 
hooks, ete. 

But all this elaborate equipment would 
be of little avail unless the location of 
a fire were discovered quickly. In order 
to insure as mapid action as possible, the 
fire alarm department is equipped with 
a complete Yamwell Telegraph Fire 
Alarm service, utilizing twenty actual 
boxes, one transmitting-box and fifty 
character-wheels. There is a_ telephone 
auxiliary to the fire alarm service. In 
the employees’ quarters there is a gong 
(a tapper) in the room of each of the offi- 
cers of the Fire Department. In the en- 
gine room are a gong and indicator, on 
which the number is struck and indicated 
by figures. The number shows on the in- 
dicator, designating the location from 
which the alarm comes. 

Competent insurance experts, who 
have examined the fire protection system 
of the Hotel Del Coronado, have expressed 
their admiration at its completeness, say- 
ing that every danger that Fire Insurance 
companies regard ina hotel has been anti- 
cipated and proper precautions taken; 
and that if all hotels were protected as 
well, there would be fewer fires in build- 
ings of this kind. 
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Monitor nozzle of the Hotel del Coro- 
nado Fire Department at practice on the 
heach. 








